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SALEM VESSELS AND THEIR VOYAGES. 
By Grorce GRANVILLE PUTNAM. 


J. THE AFRICAN TRADE. 


This volume, Number Four, in the series on ‘Salem 
Vessels and Their Voyages,” will portray largely the com- 
mercial activities with the European, African, Australian, 
and the South Pacific Islands, by Salem merchants and 
their vessels. Most of the information and anecdote was 
prepared by the late Augustus Dudley Rogers, copied by 
him from the logs and journals of Captain Nathaniel 
Leverett Rogers, senior member of the firm of N. L. 
Rogers & Brothers, high-minded merchants of Salem. 
Part, but not the whole, was contributed by “A. D. R.” 
to the columns of the Salem Register, from which were 
gleaned the facts, many of them thrilling, here presented. 

To the marine narrative, the compiler of these pages 
has added individual sketches of the Rogers family, with 
their homestead, and other stories in the line of corres- 
pondence sent to the Register at the time of publication, 
in the hope that the book may prove of as much interest 
to “all who love the sea and its story,” and that it may 
meet with the same reception, as the three preceding 
volumes. 


Sure AMERICA TO AFRICA, 


A large representative ship, one of 480 tons, is now to 
be noticed—perhaps the most famous ship of the place 
—the America. She was built in 1803-4 by Mr. Retire 
Beckett, for Messrs. George Crowninshield and his six 

(1) 
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sons, nearby their new wharf (the Crowninshield, now 
Phillips), just then also about completed, off where pre- 
viously lay an oaken pier for mooring. There, it has 
been told, rose to view a little “forest” of masts, as the 
Indiamen sometimes lay three abreast unlading. Their 
former business had been at the Union Wharf above. 
This new vessel was named for their “old French” 
America, of still greater tonnage. In 1796, commanded, 
as shown in a memoradum of insurance by Mr. Aaron 
Waite, by Eben Preble, to the East Indies; in 1800, 
probably to Calcutta, by Benjamin Crowninshield, a 
cousin of the owners; and in 1802-03, by Jeremiah 
Briggs, to Sumatra. 

The new America is recollected, as late at least as 
1830, at the head of the wharf, with her long guns scat- 
tered around, a dismantled hulk—altogether fast going 
to decay. In the war of 1812, she is well known, cut 
down one deck, with lengthened yards, as a Privateer, 
to have captured considerably more than a million dol- 
lars, prize property. Thereby her owners retrieved their 
fortune sadly impaired in the few previous years of 
disaster. 

Here she is to be spoken of as a Merchantman only, 
in which capacity she seems almost unknown. She was 
destined on her first trip to Sumatra, the aforesaid Ben- 
jamin Crowninshield, Master; Elias Davison of Glouces- 
ter, Chief Officer; Nathaniel Leverett Rogers, Clerk (for 
about three years previous in the owner’s counting room). 
Her complement, 10 guns, 35 men. 

All known of her is chiefly from the Clerk’s Log or 
Sea Journal, and following are a few extracts, inter- 
spersed with comments by Mr. Rogers: 

“1804, July 2, at 7 A. M., cast off from the wharf. 
At 3 P. M., the sail boat leaves us. Aug. 4, crossed the 
Line in Long. 28 deg. 50 min. W. . . . Father Neptune 
and his Lady come on board! . . . the usual ceremonies, 
. ducking, &. Sept. 21, saw the Isle of France. 
22d, anchored off St. Denis, Bourbon. Went ashore; 
finding coffee above our limits, determined to proceed 
immediately on our intended voyage. But the Govern- 
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ment would not let us go out, owing to an English squad- 
ron off the Isle of France. 

Oct. 4, arrives from Mocha, and sails on the 12th for 
Salem—home,—ship Margaret, Elkins, Master. He gave 
us flattering prospects of being able to procure a load 
of coffee at Mocha. Nov. 5, the embargo raised, sail for 
Mauritius, in company with ship Commerce, Bancroft, 
of Salem, and brig Grafton. Saw a large ship, supposed 
the Belisarwus, Skerry, of Salem, standing in from the 
Mauritius. Left at St. Denis, ships fame, of Salem, 
Caledonia of New York, and Hector, Thorndike, of Bev- 
erly, just arrived. 

“Nov. 25, saw the Isle of Socotra, spoke an Arab Dhow 
bound for Mocha. 30th, passed through the Straits 
(Babelmandeb) and anchored off Mocha, the Grand 
Mosque bearing EK. b S.” 

At Mocha, arrives, Dec. 8, ship Cora, Billings, of Bal- 
timore, having left Mauritius, eight days before we left 
St. Denis. 138th, arrives, ship Commerce, Bancroft. 

19th, arrives from Bombay, H. B. M. Brig Panther, 
a cruiser, Capt. Court, bound further up the Red Sea. 
Lord Valentia, the noted Traveller, on board. He is to 
go overland to England. 1805, Jan. 4, the Panther sails. 

At Mocha, the clerk was accustomed to meet the officers 
of the Panther and they kindly afforded for copy some 
of their Chart Surveys of the Red Sea. One of the 
“Panther Shoal” on a reduced scale, in his handwriting, 
is still extant. More interest now would seem to attach 
to these, probably among the earliest of the modern sur- 
veys, since the opening of the Suez Canal has converted 
it into a “highway” of the Nations. The Sea of the 
Pharaohs and Egyptians, whence around we read that 
the ancients, centuries before the Christian era, extended 
commerce and civilization as far even as China. 

When the America was there, it should be remembered 
that, intercourse being dangerous, these quarters were sel- 
dom visited. The first vessel at Mccha from the United 
States, was the ship Recovery, Captain Joseph Ropes, in 
1798, from Salem; again there in 1802-03, Dana, Mas- 
ter, Elias Haskett Derby, Esq., owner. And it may be 
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remarked, that Mr. Dana and Capt. Nathaniel L. Rogers 
(now Clerk of the America), afterwards President of the 
East India Marine Society, of Salem, first opened nearly 
all the new trades originating at Salem from the United 
States, and were among the earliest pioneers in others. 

At Mocha, John Pringle, Esquire, the English Resi- 
dent Consul, was also very kind to the young clerk, and 
as appears from Mr. Pringle’s autograph, presented him 
with a large sea log or journal-book, with requests to 
keep his voyages therein. 

1805, Jan. 21, completed our loading at this place, 
which consists of twenty-two hundred and ninety-one bags 
(bales) of coffee, (2291), and a quantity of gum Arabic, 
hides, goat skins and senna. 22d, Mr. Pringle, servants 
and three gentlemen, come on board,—passengers to Aden, 
(outside the Straits). At one A. M., anchor in seven 
fathoms, the Pinnace went on shore and bought some 
fish of the natives, Perim and Chimney Hill in sight. 
At 8 A. M. stood for the Abysinnian shore. 31st, 
anchored abreast the Back Bay, at Aden. Feb. 1, Mr. 
Pringle, &c., go on shore. Feb. 2, go ashore in the pin- 
nace; had to row nine miles, and walk two, to see the 
city. While here, send round in a Dhow, to the ship, 
162 bales gum Arabic, arrow-root, &e. 

Feb. 7, stood to sea, towards Maculla. Saw very high 
land on the Arabian shore. Anchor in 13 fathoms in 
Maculla Roads, within a pistol shot of the shore, the 
high mountain over the town, N. 1-2 E. 

Here they learned that Mr. Pringle had taken passage 
for England, at Aden, in the Alert, a very fine ship 
from Calcutta; and that the Arabs had cut her out, 
“risen upon her, murdered the Captain and fifteen men; 
and carried the ship into Calcutta.” “20th, purchase 
92 bales gum Arabic, which completes the whole of our 
cargo.” 

“21st. At 6 P. M. an Arab (gentleman), who is go- 
ing passenger with us to the Isle of Bourbon, comes off 
from the shore. He advises us to put out to sea immedi- 
ately! as the Dolah would fire upon us, this night !”’— 
i. e. cut her out, his excuse being that we had furnished 
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1758—1836, 


Courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Salem 
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Mr. Pringle, the English Resident, with cannon and pow- 
der! At 8 P. M. weighed anchor with as little noise as 
possible, and went to sea... . Next day, at the Meridian, 
Maculla Roads bore N.N.W. and W. 10 leagues distant. 
24th, saw Mt. Felix. 25, Cape Gardefui. 

March 20, Saw the Isle of Bourbon. For several days, 
heavy rains, sharp lightning, wind all round the com- 
pass. 24th, Anchor with best bower. Our Arab passen- 
ger (and servant)—deliverer he might be called, “takes 
passage in the night, in a French brig, for the Mauritius. 
25th, the ship Mary of Salem, James King, Master, ar- 
rives from Aden. Heavy squalls. 25th, the French ship 
Bellona, of 44 guns, arrives from the Isle of France.” 
This was the only vessel, Capt. Rogers used to say, he 
ever knew to outsail, and that by very little, the America. 

Mar. 26, Sailed from St. Denis for Salem. Nothing 
of particular interest occurred on the homeward passage, 
unless the occasional heaving to, and boarding by several 
of H. B. M’s. vessels of war. ‘Treated politely,” in- 
variably says the Log. 1805. June 17, Cape Cod. 
S.S.W., seven miles distant. 

It had been rumored in Salem for sometime that the 
America, instead of obeying orders to Sumatra, had gone 
to Mocha, in which case she would make a great voyage, 
but it was all uncertain, and the owners were the more 
anxious, because on departure they had so implicitly 
enjoined on the Captain, Crowninshield, somewhat in 
this wise, ““Now you’ve broken orders so often, see if for 
once, you can mind them.” 

Upon the America’s being signalized far outside, 
“downtown,” then full of seamen, as the story goes, was 
“all agog”’ to hear the news; and some of the owners 
with a few friends hurriedly put off in their sailboat. 
On sighting, as the ship drew nearer, some thought they 
scented coffee, others mistrusting their olfactories, were 
less confident, but approaching closer, now the fragrant 
odor seemed unmistakable, until an old salt suggested 
that it might be after all only the wafting odor from a 
fresh pot from the cook’s galley. 

Thereupon, hardly within hailing distance, Mr. Benja- 
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min W. Crowninshield, an owner, seized the speaking 
trumpet, shouted, (forgetful of the usual courtesies), 
“What's your cargo?’ ‘‘Pe-p-per” came the doleful reply 
over the waters from Capt. Benjamin Crowninshield on 
board, who perfectly saw through the matter. ‘You lie,” 
with a sailor’s expletive, roared the owner, through the 
trumpet; ‘I smell coffee!” And so it was soon found, 
now all right. And the ship shortly after, proceeding 
to Holland, it is said, netted a profit of considerably 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. 

From the Clerk’s Log and Journal is a list of the com- 
pany or crew of the ship America, on her first voyage 
to the Red Sea, &e., in 1804-05 ; also, some remarks made 
by him therein, many years after, in 1840, as follows: 

Benjamin Crowninshield, a Revolutionary officer, Mas- 
ter, Salem. 

Elias Davison, afterwards a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, in 1828, with myself, Chief officer, 
Gloucester. 

Thomas Mitcherson, Second Officer, England. 

John Hammond, “a nephew of Sir A. L. Hammond, 
English Naval Admiral,” works on the wharves, Third 
Officer, Salem. | 

Nathaniel L. Rogers, Clerk, Salem. 

Nathaniel Willi, Carpenter, Massachusetts. 

James W. Chever, afterwards Captain of the ship in 
the War, Boy, Salem. 

Francis Williams, do, do. 

Samuel Brower, spoke Arabic and had been a slave 
five years in Morocco, Steward, Boston. 

Wm. Gardner, colored, Cook, England. He was brought 
up in the family, household service, of ‘Billy Pitt,” the 
Premier of England. He was cook’s mate in an English 
frigate, at the battle of Bunker Hill; brought from Lon- 
don by Capt. Crowninshield the voyage before. He died 
in our Salem Poor House, aged about ninety, about 1828. 

John Dempsey, turned schoolmaster and died down 
East, Seaman, Beverly. 

Samuel Leach, sailed with myself and brothers, Sea- 
man, Salem. 
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Isaac Story, afterward Cashier of Nahant Bank, broth- 
er of the jurist, Joseph Story, Seaman, Marblehead. 

Thomas Pott, killed in the frigate Hssex, Seaman, 
Salem. 

John Dobbin, related to, and patronized by, Mrs. 
Johonnot, Salem, Seaman, Beverly. 

John Hill, afterward Captain of ship China, belong- 
ing to Joseph Peabody, Seaman, Beverly. 

Robert Martin, Seaman, New Hampshire. 

Daniel Anderson, a ship-keeper for us last summer, 
Seaman, New Hampshire. 

The names of ten foreign or outlandish seamen of the 
America’s crew, in the log, are here omitted. 

A picture representing the America may be seen at 
the East India Museum, now Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence, of Salem. But a much better one was owned in 
the family of the late Capt. James W. Chever, who com- 
manded her when a Privateer. 

After the America was at Mocha, the ship Essex, 
Orne, Master, of Salem, was “cut out’? in these quar- 
ters; and it is said, that all hands, except one, were mur- 
dered, and that several English vessels, also, about this 
time, met with the same fate. 


Cart. BENJAMIN CROWNINSHIELD. 


Capt. Benjamin Crowninshield was a cousin of the 
senior partner, George Crowninshield, a man of small 
physique, but of great energy of character and experience 
as a sea captain. His daughter Hannah, to whom was 
married Commodore Armstrong, U. 8. Navy, was a pri- 
vate pupil of the Rev. Dr. William Bentley, here. For 
some interesting correspondence by Dr. Bentley, with the 
then aged Ex-President of the United States, John 
Adams, where she is mentioned, see in November 24, 
1870, of the New England Historical and Gerenlorical 
Register, Boston. 


NATHANIEL LEVERETT ROGERS. 


Mr. Rogers was born in Ipswich in 1785. There, and 
at Newburyport, he was a while at school, and afterwards 
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at Salem, where his parents had removed about 1787-8. 
In about 1797-98, he had been fitted for Harvard Col- 
lege by his father, Nath’l Rogers, A.M., who had opened 
at Salem a classical school. But the intended education 
was prevented by his early death at the age of thirty- 
seven. Among his scholars, besides this eldest son, were 
several who afterwards became distinguished in the vari- 
ous walks of public life. There were his cousin, Hon. 
Augustine Heard of Ipswich, the China merchant, and 
founder of the Institute at Ipswich; the sons of Col. 
Hawthorne; and the sons of Wm. Gray, Esq., the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and East India merchant, and his 
nephew, Ward Chipman, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia; 
Hon. Joseph E. Sprague, High Sheriff of Essex County, 
and many others. 

The son was soon placed at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, New Hampshire, to receive a more practical 
training, of which subsequent benefits he was always ap- 
preciative. He frequently spoke of his pleasant recol- 
lections while at Exeter, of the hospitalities of the fami- 
lies there,—at Governor Gilman’s, &e., of whom he was 
a relative. He also, by his daily walks here at Salem 
over the Beverly Bridge, received the benefit of instruc- 
tion in the French language, &c., from his Aunt Rebecca, 
the wife of Dr. Fisher there, a President of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. 

In 1801-2, Nathaniel L. Rogers entered the commer- 
cial house, at Salem, of the Messrs. George Crownin- 
shield and his six sons. There he soon became a some- 
what confidential clerk, often entrusted with important 
matters outside the counting room, including much of the 
private correspondence of the Hon. Jacob Crowninshield, 
one of the firm, then a member of Congress who died 
young at Washington; also with the conveying of their 
specie—Spanish dollars—in their tandem team of what 
would now be called “‘racers,’’ accompanied by the store- 
keeper alone, both armed, all the way from Newport, 
R. L., to Salem. By another of the firm, Mr. George 
Crowninshield, Jr., it was Mr. Rogers only who was al- 
lowed the sailing in the harbor of his private yacht, the 
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NATHANIEL LEVERETT ROGERS 
1785—1858 


From a portrait in the Peabody Museum, Salem 
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Jefferson, said to have been the first one of the kind in 
New England waters. When later a Captain, Mr. Rogers 
was offered Crowninshield’s Barge, the sumptuously fitted 
Cleopatra, to take out to the Mediterranean for sale; 
but, declining, at his request her command was given to 
his brother-in-law, Capt. Israel Williams, who returned 
with her from South America unsold on account of her 
great expense. As some public inquiries concerning her 
fate have been made, it may be answered that she was 
eventually bartered for sandal wood, came into possession 
of the King of the Sandwich Islands, and was wrecked 
thereabouts, on a reef in the Pacific seas. 

Rey. Dr. Bentley, then the only Oriental scholar of 
note in New England, the family pastor, Mr. Rogers 
used to say, sometimes would give him letters in Arabic, 
which erudition of an American surprised their recipi- 
ents abroad. A well known philanthropist, always inter- 
ested in education, Dr. Bentley was a friendly visitor, 
with advice, too, of the down-town school of Mr. Rogers’ 
mother, Mrs. A. D. Rogers. “She was,” says the Doc- 
tor, “a distinguished schoolmistress from Ipswich, under 
adverse circumstances, and died in 1817.” This School 
was kept in the house opposite the East Gate of the 
Common, where in one end resided Madame Boardman, 
mother-in-law of Mr. Benjamin W. Crowninshield, before 
mentioned — long the efficient Secretary of the U. S. 
Navy, and a member of Congress. He was always par- 
ticularly friendly to Mr. N. L. Rogers, tendering him 
offices of trust and emolument, which were usually, how- 
ever, declined. | 

On this first voyage, it may be mentioned, the Clerk 
was generously loaned for an adventure by Dr. Moses 
Little of Salem, the family physician, a few hundred 
dollars, which sum fortunately was quadrupled. After 
the Doctor’s death, his two orphan boys were entrusted 
to Mr. Rogers’ care and resided with his mother. Her 
father, Col. Abraham Dodge of Ipswich -—— (his mother 
was Rebecca Appleton, of Ipswich; hers, Abigail Cogs- 
well of Chebacco, now Essex),—-served eight months in 
the Continental Army at Cambridge, Long Island, &c., 
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under the Doctor’s uncle, Col. Moses Little of Newbury- 
port. He had been in the French and Indian Wars and 
jed his regiment, single file, wide apart, under the can- 
nonading of the British Line of Battleships across the 
Charlestown Neck to Bunker Hill, where soon after it 
is recollected all passage over was cut off. He possessed 
the entire confidence of Washington, and but for his health 
would probably have become remembered as one of the 
principal heroes of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Rogers had received at Newburyport the best edu- 
cation the times hereabouts afforded; and dependent on 
her own energies and exertions after the loss of her hus- 
band—who, as well as her father, had both been unfor- 
tunate in business—opened the aforementioned school for 
misses and young ladies. Here she was patronized by 
many eminent personages, as the Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, Theophilus Parsons of Newburyport, and Dr. 
Story of Marblehead, their daughters and others residing 
with her. There, too, many ties of friendship thus were 
formed between families estranged by the asperities of 
polities—‘‘Federal and Jacobin,” running at that period 
extremely high. 

Nathaniel Leverett Rogers died in Salem July 31, 1838, 
at the age of seventy-three years. 


AMERICA’s SECOND VOYAGE. 


The America sailed on her second voyage for Mocha, 
via Rotterdam, Holland, June 6, 1805; Elias Davison, 
her chief officer, now Master, and Mr. Nathaniel L. Rog- 
ers, Clerk, now Supercargo, not yet quite twenty years 
old. From the last named’s log or Journal: 

“At 6 p. m., Pigeon Hill, Cape Ann, N. W. by W. 7 
leagues, takes Departure. 11th at 9 p. m. longitude by 
eclipse of the moon 32 deg. 30 min. W., latitude 44 deg. 
41 min. N. 18th, hove to and boarded by H. B. M.’s 
Ship La Louwre,—treated politely. 19th, saw a large ship 
under the lee, supposed to be a cruiser! 20th, chased for 
22 hours by a Privateer brig; she could not come up 
with us! 21st, thick and foggy, at midnight, sounded in 
78 fathoms; spoke a Danish brig bound for Cork; in- 
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formed us that Scilly bore N. N. W. 7 leagues.” Here 
the journal is discontinued for some time. While going 
through the English Channel, the America’s sailing quali- 
ties were fully tested, as she kept up (with her load of 
coffee on board) along with one of the very fastest frig- 
ates of the British Navy. They sail from Rotterdam, 
once more for Mocha, through the North Sea, August 18, 
1805. 

“August 24, at 5 A. M. made the Orkney Isles. Sept. 
4, very heavy weather for some days after seeing, on the 
4th, the Coast of Ireland, 14 to 15 leagues distant. 5th, 
all sail in except a close-reefed maintopsail; hard gales, 
high and dangerous seas, and violent squalls. 

13th, in lat. 30 deg. 49 min. N., 15 deg. 15 min. W., at 
1 P. M., a large ship on our lee bow! She tacked and 
stood for us under Spanish colors! At 5 A. M., Addison 
Richardson of Salem, seaman, fell overboard; hove to, 
and lowered the boat immediately ; before we could get to 
him he was drowned! At noon, the Spanish Privateer 
still in chase! Breezes pleasant, weather fine. 14th, pass 
three sail standing N. The middle Spaniard takes no 
notice of them; middle part of the day, weather moderate 
and hazy. She leaves us after a chase of thirty-one (31) 
hours! We beat her considerably when there was any 
wind. Ends with a leading breeze and pleasant. 

Nov. 28, at midnight, bore away for the Isle of France. 
29th, brought to, at midnight by H. B. M.’s Ship Terp- 
sichore, and treated politely; informed that she had on 
board two men (impressed ?)—Nath’l Perry and James 
Vent taken out of the Barque Actiwe, Bryant, of Salem! 
At 1 A. M. made sail to go through the Archipelago. 
Dec. 19, saw a brig, next day tacked, stood for, and went 
on board the Telemachus, Nathan Frye, Master, of Salem, 
4 months out, bound for Mocha. 25th, Aden, N. E. by 
N. 8 leagues. 26th, at 8 A. M., pass through the Straits 
of B. At noon, anchor in the Roads of Mocha. Found 
lying here the ships Nancy and Thomas Wilson of Balti- 
more, brigs Reward of Salem, and Sally Ann of Glou- 
cester, and three Country ships. Coffee high and scarce! 
28th, the Telemachus arrives. 
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1806, Jan. 2, beating out of the Straits with brig 
Telemachus. Jan. 9, anchor in the back bay of Aden. 
Jan. 12, leave Aden for Maculla. 20th, saw an Arab 
ship standing W. 22d, stood close in shore; saw two 
Arab dhows. 24th, saw lights on shore; next day at 1 
P. M., the Town; at 4, came to in the Bay. Several 
Banians (merchants) came off; went on shore with them, 
visited the Dolah; were treated very civilly by him and 
the Natives. 26th, found no possibility of obtaining a 
cargo here! At midnight, stood out of the Bay, for sea. 

After their experience along these quarters, of course 
they were vigilant against sudden surprise. Suspicion, 
however, at times was entertained of being watched and 
“dogged” by Arab boats. But as yet there had been no 
occasion for serious alarm, until one day occurred an 
incident calculated to stir up in the Captain and Super- 
cargo rather uneasy sensations. They were alone on shore 
in a tent with a Banian merchant, finishing up some 
business, when suddenly, one by one, stole in with noise- 
less step, some thirty turbaned Arabs, and, sitting down 
cross-legged, enclosed them within the cirele. Not a word 
was spoken, but after a little while, all at once, with a 
clang and flourish they drew their gleaming sabres, soon, 
however, sheathing them. This was done, as supposed, 
for effect, by way of intimidation, causing them to sup- 
pose that their last hour had come! No personal violence 
was offered, but an opportunity taken perhaps to show 
their power and disappointment, having been twice frus- 
trated in their designs on so fine a prize. 

The America left Maculla January 26, 1806, for Cal- 
cutta, encountering the first few days through the Arabian 
Sea hot weather and heavy rains, with thunder and light- 
ning. “Feb. 25, the ship passes through many snakes. 
25th, pass a large cocoa nut tree adrift, and many birds 
and snakes around. March—at midnight spoke an Eng- 
lish cruiser with a Malay prow in tow. 8th, for some 
time on short allowance of water. Spoke a sloop from 
Caleutta to Madras; went on board; she informs of four 
large French Cruisers in the Bay of Bengal. Run for 
Sand Heads and take a pilot.” 








HON. BENJAMIN W. CROWNINSHIELD 


An owner of the ‘‘America,’’ and first President of the Merchants Bank. 


Courtesy of Merchants [National] Bank. 


” 
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The America remains at Caleutta till May 14. On 
shore in India, about this time, among the notable per- 
sonages were the Marquis of Wellesley, the Governor Gen- 
eral, and his younger brother, Sir Arthur Wellesley, the 
future Duke of Wellington. 

The America leaves Calcutta, in company down the 
river Hoogly, with ships Hndeavor, Page, and Sally of 
Salem; left there several Salem and other American ves- 
sels; the Jzvely Lass had previously sailed for Phila- 
delphia. 

June 10. Tried the Current, &. 30 and July 1, saw 
and passed the Isle of Madagascar, 8 or 9 leagues. High, 
sharp, and short head seas, and very squally. 5th, moder- 
ate and pleasant, a great many whales around. 6th, var. 
compass, by ampl. 22°, strong S’y current. 12, wind 
out from the W.; took in all sail! 13, in lat. 36° 58 m. 
S. begins with hard squalls from the N., a very high and 
dangerous sea running; at 3 P. M. violent squalls, with 
rain; split the foresail. At 5 P. M., wore ship to the 
N. E., and lay to, under a balance missen! Very high 
seas running, and heavy gales. Next day, plyed under 
the courses, hard squalls, &e. 17th, saw land, supposed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and tacked to the S. W. 24th, 
Table Hill bore E., 10 leagues. 

The above gale was the only one fraught with immi- 
nent peril, of which Mr. Rogers in his after life was 
accustomed to make mention among his several voyages. 
As related, through that night, in those seas, piling moun- 
tains high, as landsmen say, all supposed the ship could 
not live, but tripping or foundering any moment, might 
go down! So, discipline laid aside, every man was left 
to his own private meditations. As hope grew less, one 
old Salem seaman began audibly in sobs to lament as to 
what would become at home of “his dear wife and little 
ones”? Whereupon another old tar, somewhat ruffled at 
our more stoical composure, cried out to know if ship- 
mate hadn’t a d-m-n sight better be thinking, just now, 
where “he was likely, himself, to go to!” Notwithstand- 
ing the solemn situation, this pointed retort brought out 
from all the deck a burst of merriment, completely restor- 
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ing their serenity. But morning saw the Amervea still 
struggling “to hold on,” and as already seen, she rode it 
out in safety. 

“9th, touched at St. Helena. Left on the 18th. 26th, 
spoke ship Telegraph, Henry Austin, Master, from New 
York for Persia. Sloop ahead, standing N. At1 A. M. 
she wore ship to run from us; from our appearance sup- 
posing us probably a privateer.” 

1806, Sept. 21. The journal is here discontinued, the 
ship arriving home a few days later. 


America’s TuHirp VOYAGE. 


The America’s third voyage was to the Mediterranean, 
Joseph Ropes, master (he was commander of her after- 
ward in the war), Nathaniel L. Rogers, supercargo, as 
before; left Salem Nov. 20, 1806, and Dec. 9 shipped 
heavy seas, and stove bulwarks. Dec. 30, was hove to 
and boarded by a boat from B. M. ship The Queen, of 
98 guns, of the blockading squadron off Cadiz. At 10, 
boarded by two Spanish gunboats. 31st, at 442 P. M. 
boarded in the Gut by a Spanish gunboat. They were 
rather savage when they first came on board, but the sight 
of our many men, Wc., frightened them; after begging a 
little rum and sugar, they left very politely. 1807. Jan. 
2, spoke and boarded the Romulus, of Newburyport, Capt. 
Lutkin, 7 days from Alicant for Boston; several sail in 
sight. Next day spoke ship Janus, of Salem, Timothy 
Endicott, master, 13 days from Leghorn for Calcutta. 
8th, Cape Ivi bore S. E. by E., and Jan. 10, ends the 
journal of the voyage. | 

At Leghorn the America’s appearance attracted atten- 
tion, a particular interest all along the Mediterranean 
having sprung up wherever waved the Flag of the dawn- 
ing Republic. The ship’s figurehead, too, of a full-length 
Indian, drew here the gaze of crowds, not probably so 
much as a work of art like those of other natives of 
Salem, worthy of the regions of Phidias, but as repre- 
sentative of the Aboriginal of this Western world, reviv- 
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ing as it did the traditionary, fabulous legends of their 
old sailors. 

This ‘poor Indian” was the work of the elder McIntire 
of Salem, whose skill and taste as carver and architect 
still show in works around Salem. The United States 
Government thought so highly of him that to secure his 
exclusive services a permanent salary was offered, which 
was declined. 

Mr. Rogers must from his casual narrations have visited 
several of the cities of Italy. Here ends this trip, his 
Log Journal. The ship arrived home in September, 1807, 
about the time of the laying of the Long Embargo—and 
now Mr. Rogers’ connection with her closes. 

The last of the America in the merchant service, of 
which we are appraised, is from the Log Abstract of Mr. 
N. L. Rogers on his first voyage as Master of the Inde- 
pendence of Salem, in 1809. “Sailed from Palermo for 
Messina, Sicily, in company with the America, Capt. 
Joseph Ropes, master,’ where she was the 29th of Sep- 
tember, at his arrival. 

The famous ship America, of the Messrs. Crownin- 
shield, arrived home September 4, 1807, just before the 
commencement of the Long Embargo, raised in March, 
1809, when non-intercourse with England and France was 
also established. During that period it is known the 
shipping lay decaying and idle at the wharves; and on 
no class fell more heavily the general suspension of busi- 
ness than upon the seamen,—a measure, said President 
Jefferson, in a very respectful reply to a petition of the 
neighboring town of Ipswich, brought about by “‘the cir- 
cumstances of the times, to which the History of Nations 
presents no parallel.” 

It is here proposed to give some account of the former 
Clerk and Supercargo of the ship America, Nathaniel L. 
Rogers, his voyages and mercantile adventures, with per- 
haps hereafter a list of and remarks on the many vessels 
of N. L. Rogers & Brothers, from the time of their part- 
nership about 1822 to 1848, the year of the firm’s disso- 
lution. This, in hopes of its being serviceable in connec- 
tion, with its other most varied and extensive commerce, 
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for some future History of our ancient County of 
Essex. 


BRIGANTINE INDEPENDENCE. 


On June 20, 1809, Mr. N. L. Rogers, now Captain, 
and interested with the owners, as supposed, Messrs. Ropes 
and Wellman, of the brigantine Independence (then just 
launched near Frye’s Mills, North River), sailed again 
for the Mediterranean; Edward Brown, chief officer, 
Charles T. Scribner, second, and Stedman Atherton, clerk. 
It might be now observed that as yet no Treaty of Ghent 
or general Peace of ’15 had smoothed down for the mar- 
iner “‘the troubled waters’; for cruisers, regardless of 
the Law of Nations, were roaming in all directions, gun- 
boats out, and lateeners, luggers, corsairs, and pirates, 
every nook and corner especially of this sea, infested. So 
that the American merchantman was obliged to depend 
on some British man-of-war for protection, or his own 
“heels” for safety. 

From the Captain’s private Sea Log or Journal: July 
28, at 10 A. M. saw Cape St. Vincent. 29th, at 7 P. M., 
N. by W. % W., 7 or 8 leagues. At 4 A. M., a lateen 
sail came out from under the shore and gave us chase! 
Several sail in sight. Light airs and calms. Got out 
boats and towed! At 5 P. M. a breeze springing up, 
she gives up the chase! the day ending with a strong 
Levanter. 30th, at 7 A. M., Cape Trafalgar bore E. 
by S. %S., 8 or 10 leagues. 31st, at 8 A. M., Gibraltar 
N. N. E. Aug. 2, var. compass 22° 27 min. Long. 39 
min. E., lat. 38° 54 min. N. 

7th, light breezes and pleasant. At 11 A. M., saw 
the Isle of Sardinia, E. 10 or 15 degrees. At the same 
time saw a sail on the weather bow. She bore away and 
gave chase to us!—a large lateener and to every appear- 
ance a French privateer! All hands employed all day, 
in making, trimming, or wetting the sails. At noon, 
strong breezes from the N. W. . . . the brig straining 
and leaking 200 strokes per glass. 

At 7 P. M., it being dark, the Lateener shortened sail 
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and stood for the Barbary shore. At the same time we 
carried away our topgallant mast, Cagliari, our destined 
port, being dead to windward. Thinking it impossible 
to avoid the Privateer if we attempted to get in, bore away 
for Palermo. 9th, latter part, strong breezes and a high 
sea; brig leaks very badly. At 1 P. M., saw the Isle 
of Maritimo; at 3, Sicily; at daylight, Ustria; boarded 
a fishing boat, took out a pilot and stood in for Palermo. 
10th. At 1 P. M. anchored abreast the Mole. At 5 P. 
M., all hands went on shore and were examined at the 
Health Office. Found here the brig Juno, Page, of Salem, 
and several other Americans, who informed us that the 
markets were very dull, and a great many French Priva- 
teers out capturing Americans! 

Aug. 13, arrived at Palermo, the Calumet (of Boston), 
Holmes, C. W. Frimes, supercargo; 14, Hope (of Salem), 
Edward P. Lander, supercargo; Hlizabeth, Marblehead, 
Capt. W. Fettyplace. 23d, health officers came on board 
and gave us pratique. 29th, arrived ship Monk, J. P. 
Felt, master, Salem; 30th, ship America, Capt. Joseph 
Ropes, Salem, via Cagliari, 49 days; 31st, brig Lowsa, 
Capt. B. Ward, Jr., Salem, Algiers, 9 days. Weather 
very warm. Sold and delivered 210 boxes sugar. 

Sept. 24, got ready for sea; hauled out into the stream ; 
bound to Messina and Malta; sailed in company with ship 
America, Joseph Ropes, Salem. 27th, land and sea 
breezes, light and pleasant. Land to the E. bore S. E. 8. 
8 or 10 leagues. Two men-of-war in sight; a lateener 
in sight, hovering round for two days! closed company. 
28th, strong westerly winds, very squally, heavy showers 
of rain with thunder and sharp lightning. The lateener 
runs in behind the Lipari Islands and the Main. 29th, 
passed the Faro, in company with several sail. At 4 A. 
M. came to off Messina. Several Americans here, among 
others the Beulah, of Boston, David Greene, ete. 30th, 
went ashore with Mr. Dodge (perhaps a relative) who 
came passenger with us. Sold and delivered all the pep- 
per we could get at, in very bad order. Discharged Mr. 
Scribner, 2d officer, to go on board ship Elizabeth as 1st 
officer. 
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Oct. 27, weighed and stood through, in company with 
25 others, all under convoy of H. B. M.’s ship Hacellent, 
of 74 guns, bound for Malta. On the 29th, saw the island. 
Stood in and anchored, in company with brig Harmony, 
Joy, of Boston. Several Americans here, among others, 
ship Argo, Field, and Dash, Stimms, of Salem. 

Here, Captain Rogers’ log journal ends for the voyage. 
At Malta in those times, as well as most of the principal 
ports, the captain and supercargoes usually lived on shore 
at the merchants’ houses. There also it was usual to 
entertain, and there resided gentlemen and strangers of 
distinction. A noted house of this kind of the Messrs. 
Lee was at Malta, another at Smyrna, and some at other 
ports of Europe. 

The Independence, a while at Malta, sailed thence for 
Smyrna, in Turkey. 

About this time, at Malta, was Lord Byron, from Eng- 
land, in a brigantine, the Spider, of whom Captain 
Rogers used to speak as having seen on shore, and of 
having kept company, at one time in his little brigan- 
tine, with a vessel he was on board, along with these 
classic shores, bound to the Far East; where, in Lord 
Byron’s “Life and Letters,” are recollected many most 
interesting incidents. 

At Smyrna, Captain Rogers lived in the merchant’s 
large brick house. From apprehension or existence of 
the plague, its doors and windows were kept barred and 
closed by heavy shutters to exclude or prevent contagion, 
ete.; and everything finding ingress was first subjected 
to the disinfecting process of immersion in or passing 
through water, such as all provision, letters, ete., even 
to the merest trifle. 

It had been the Captain’s intention to go with his 
little brigantine through the Dardanelles to Constanti- 
nople, and he used to say he came within view of that 
city, but it does not appear whether in her, or when on 
some of those sightseeing parties he sometimes accom- 
panied, 

The Independence arrived home safe in April, 1810, 
more fortunate than many Salem vessels; and the cap- 
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tain used to say he must have been at that time near the 
track of the ill-fated Salem ship, the Margaret, on board 
of which there were several of his intimate friends and 
acquaintances. 

Concerning this chase, the late Capt. Daniel Perkins 
(in his later years a storekeeper for Joseph Peabody, 
Esq.), who was then a seaman on board, gave the writer 
in 1858 a vivid description. About 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, he said, the Privateer, one of the largest size, from 
her superior sailing qualities and great spread of can- 
vas carried by this lateen rig, had gained so rapidly 
upon them that in a few hours capture seemed inevitable. 
But a gale springing up, she was obliged to shorten sail, 
thus checking her headway and delaying her coming up 
rather somewhat into the evening, which luckily became 
cloudy, and under cover of the darkness, by altering the 
brigantine’s course, they narrowly escaped; and the pri- 
vateer, as it came on to blow, it was supposed must have 
stood in for the Barbary shore. 

The ship Margaret left Naples about April 10, 1810, 
it was stated, with 31 passengers, mostly captains and 
supercargoes of American vessels, which had been cap- 
tured, carried in, and confiscated, there. Somewhere in 
the Atlantic, she capsized in a squall. For some details 
of this disaster, one of the most appalling of maritime 
record in its consequences, the death and starvation of 
many exposed for weeks in open boats on the ocean, see 
contemporary newspapers, or account by Charles S. Os- 
good, Esq., in the commercial chapters of the History 
of Salem, by Henry M. Batchelder and Mr. Osgood. 

On his next voyage, Capt. N. L. Rogers, was in the 
brig Java, Messrs. Derby and Prince, owners, of Salem, 
whence she sailed July 2, 1810, for the Canary Islands 
and the Isle of Java, East Indies. From his Sea Log: 

“July 28, saw the Savages, the surf breaking over the 
reef very high, and Teneriffe 5 or 6 leagues distant. Or- 
dered off, under quarantine, to sea. A ‘Bill of Health,’ 
ete., is necessary to avoid 40 days quarantine.” In a 
letter home, while off and on, he says: “There is nothing 
through the medium of the spy-glass, attractive in the 
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place . . . the only thing worthy of remark is the fa- 
mous peak, very high and seen at a great distance.” 

While at Port Oratava, he writes, “I live, in a quiet 
way, in the house of an English merchant, an old bache- 
lor. There is a large society of English and Spanish, I 
have visited, not for pleasure, but for information. . . 
the evenings are spent in gambling and waltzing, and 
while here, on both Sundays, were grand balls and din- 
ners, which will not give you any great opinion, &c. 

. the beauties of the silver tree are greatly faded, 
&e., I did not think it worthwhile to enclose a leaf. 
There is but one tree on the island, and I regret time 
will not allow me to visit it.” 

“Aug. 15, at 10 a. m. got underweigh, stood to the 
N. W. bound to the East Indies with a full cargo of wine. 
Strong current down this season between the Canaries. 
At 1 A. M. saw the Isle of Ferro; Aug. 21, St. Anthony, 
northernmost of the Cape de Verds; 23d, Fogo and Brava, 
10 leagues. 29, squally and heavy swell, the brig pitches 
very heavily. Sept. 26, Lat. 31° 42 m. S., long. 24° 
48 m. W., lie to. Oct. 8, at 5 P. M., Long. by Lunar, 
17° 12 m. W. At 11 A. M., saw the Inaccessible of the 
Tristan D’acunha Islands, 15 leagues. Oct. 9, the Night- 
ingale. Nov. 13, passed great quantities of kelp and 
seaweed. From the smoothness of the water, judge our- 
selves under the lee of St. Paul’s. No Lunar observation 
for several days. At 8 P. M. wore ship to the West- 
ward, and endeavored to see it. At daylight made sail, 
heavy squalls, &e., Nov. 21, Long., by means of three 
observations, 92° 30 min. E., a difference between Dead 
Reckoning of 5° 47 min. Lat. 29° 48 min. 8.” 

This would show how unreliable is Dead Reckoning, 
and, when Lunars cannot be taken, the value of the com- 
paratively modern Chronometer as a Substitute. In 
those days, before our Salem Bowditch’s Epitome, Lunars 
were calculated by the English method of Hamilton 
Moore. Dec. 5, at 4 P. M. saw the Isle of Java, N. 6 
or 7 leagues distant. Took in sail at dark and stood to 
the Westward. At Meridian Winerow Pt. bore N. W. 
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Dec. 7, Angier Pt. N. E. by N. at 5 P. M. Thwart- 
the-way, N. by E. At 9 1-2, the Bantam, E.S. E. At 
12 1-2, hove to. Dec. 10, at 1 P. M. saw a very danger- 
ous reef running 2 or 3 leagues to the W. of the western- 
most end of the Island, having a strong current setting 
to the E. With difficulty we weathered it, not seeing 
over 1-2 from deck! It is not laid down on my charts, 
but I understood that there were several dangerous reefs 
and banks about Carimon Java. At midnight saw the 
Japara Hills, S. E. At Mn. Camiron Java N. 1-2 W. 
Lat. 6° 30 min. S. 

It may here be remarked that along the above track 
or its vicinity, a few years since, happened the great 
voleanic eruptions of Krakatoa, when thousands of lives 
and many vessels were lost. 

Dec. 11, at 11 1-2 saw Samarang S. S. W. 6 miles; 
anchored at 3 P. M. Dec. 12, and went on shore. 

At this period, from 1808 to 1811, Dandiels, one of 
Napoleon’s Marshals, was Governor General of the Dutch 
East Indies. He had also been Governor of Munster 
in 1806, and commander in chief of the French Cavalry. 
He published an account of his administration of Java, 
its moral condition and resources, and of the neighbor- 
ing islands. 

Captain Rogers had seen others of these famous Mar- 
shals in Europe, at Messina, reviewing a body of 70,000 
or 80,000 troops. Jt may be observed that Java was 
taken by the English in 1811, and restored to the Dutch 
in 1816. 

Dec. 21, 1810. Stood to sea, the weather excessively 
warm. Dec. 28, at 6 P. M. the Peak of Bally bore 
N. 8 or 9 leagues, S. E. Point Lombock E. Heavy rains 
and strong breezes from the E. Long. at 6 P. M. from 
bearings 115° 54 m. E., lat. 8° 50 min. §. People con- 
tinue sick with the Dysentery. Jan. 24, 1811, Isaac 
Brown, seaman, departed this life, after three days’ sick- 
ness—a man of very strong constitution, and the last 
one of the crew taken. Only three out of fourteen, all 
on board, escaped the disorder. 

Feb. 9, Lat. 30° 28 m. 8., Long. 30° 1 m. E., in con- 
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sequence of sickness, this journal was not continued. 
Five hands down very sick. 

Thus, coming around the Cape, the brig was short- 
handed. Her chief officer was John L. Hammond; 2d 
officer, William Hatton, and Francis Dixon heads the 
roll of seamen. The date of her arrival, or to what 
port, here does not appear, but perhaps via the Vineyard. 

In the Ship Hndeavor early in January, 1812, Capt. 
N. L. Rogers sailed on another voyage to Pernambuco, 
Brazil, as master, and part shipper or freighter also, with 
Messrs. Nathaniel Silsbee—(long a United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts)—-Dudley L. Pickman, and Rob- 
ert Stone,—(Simon, or his son, John, Forrester, owner, ) 
all at Salem. For some time, off the coast, a continua- 
tion of some of the roughest weather ever seen. Hence, 
no private log journal for this voyage. The Endeavor 
was at Pernambuco in March, probably for a load of 
sugar, and returned in May. This ship was said to be 
still afloat about ten years ago (1876)—one of the oldest 
of the United States. Capt. Rogers took this short trip 
to avoid danger of capture, as his friend and former 
employer, the Hon. Benjamin W. Crowninshield, of 
Salem, afterwards Secretary of the U. S. Navy, advised, 
in whose opinion war against Great Britain would cer- 
tainly be declared, as it was, by only one vote, however, 
on June 12, following. 

This war of 1812, so soon after the Embargo, was 
another well-known blow at the commerce of Salem. Al- 
though at first very unpopular here, the times soon be- 
came livelier than during the Embargo, and the energies 
of the people were awakened to engage somewhat in pri- 
vateering, &c. Two or three military companies were 
formed—a sort of Home Guard for defense of the sea- 
board—one of the Sea Fencibles; another of Cavalry, to 
which the Captain’s second brother John W. Rogers be- 
longed; and still another, the Essex Guards, Israel Wil- 
hams, Commander, of which Capt. N. L. Rogers was a 
member. Several times in the dead of the night they 
turned out on false alarms, with powder and ball, equipped 
to meet the landing of the enemy, who, with their vessels 
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of war, it is known were constantly hovering in the Bay, 
sometimes at night running well up towards Salem 
Harbor. 

Captain Rogers was now occasionally engaged with 
others of his townsmen in making small shipments 
abroad under Portuguese colors; sometimes in more ac- 
tive business, as appears in letters from Newport. Along 
here for years, from 1801, he had been somewhat ac- 
quainted. In a letter home, dated Newport, R. I., July 
13, 1813, he says: ‘I arrived here the next evening after 
leaving you at Salem, having had a fatiguing ride of 
90 miles, through bad roads, with a bad carriage and 
rainy weather. . . . This town is very dull in compari- 
son with Providence, I am told by all the visitors here, 
of which there is a large company at present, some for 
health, some for business, &., . . . Among the com- 
pany is the celebrated Commodore Barney of Baltimore, 
a very pleasant man, who has a fund of good stories 
which he is very happy at telling. . . . He was com- 
mander of a Frigate in our Revolutionary War.” 

Capt. Rogers hopes to return in 10 or 15 days. August 
5, from Providence, he writes: “I have been very busy— 
the weather is extremely warm. This day sold the cargo 
(vessel’s name unmentioned). Shall be very busy, but 
in hopes to get along in the course of a week. Aug. 8. 
The inhabitants are very hospitable and the town very 
pleasant, situated under a hill, the weather excessively 
warm, no sea breezes as at Salem.” 

At length came the news of the Peace of Dec. 24, 1814. 
There is evidence to presume that, during the war, Capt. 
Nathaniel L. Rogers had enterprises abroad with his sec- 
ond brother, John W. Rogers who had also been a factor 
and supereargo to foreign lands—in 1807 to Bombay in 
the ship Arab; 1808, to Sumatra in the Mentor; and in 
1809-10, to Russia Gottenburg &c., in the Orestes, Ade- 
line, and other vessels. 

Capt. N. L. Rogers again sailed Nov. 7, 1815, from 
Boston for the Coast of Sumatra, the Isle of Bourbon, 
and Europe, as Master and Supercargo of the ship Wil- 
liam, 413 tons. The Messrs. Jesse Inglee and Josiah 
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Bartlett of Boston were owners, and besides the Captain, 
as freighters or shippers, to the amount of about ten 
thousand dollars each in specie (Spanish dollars) were 
Messrs. Francis Lowell and Sawyer of Boston, Rob- 
ert and John Hooper, Marblehead, Col. Benj. Pickman 
and brother, William, of Salem; William Ropes, Benj. 
Pickman, Jr. (or 3d); and John W. Rogers, all three 
of Boston, but formerly of Salem. 

The Captain’s log abstract, speaks of the ship as fast, 
but laboursome. ‘‘Noy. 10, the maintopmast went over 
the side. Dec. 20, spoke ship Glide, Sam Tucker, of 
Salem, sailed 7 days before us, 50 days out for Calcutta. 
1816, Jan. 7, Lat. 26° 10 min. S., Long. 78° 1 min. E., 
the W. lost in a hurricane, at midnight, her main and 
foretopmasts, jibboon, &c., leaving her almost a wreck. 
Feb. 24th, one hundred and eight days to land! At 4 
P. M. saw the Coco Islands, at 6 A. M. Sumatra. 

“During a stay of 80 days upon this Coast, the weather 
has been excessively warm, with rain nearly every day, 
and the ship very uncomfortable from steam of the pep- 
per. Several of the crew down sick, and more complain- 
ing.” Among the places visited on the Coast were one 
called by the Natives, Booboo, 5 miles from Analaboo 
Bay; Soosoo, where the Captain goes on shore, March 2, 
to see the Rajah; he speaks of him as ‘the King’; and in 
a letter home to his wife, says: ‘I wish you could see him, 
but not here.’ Touched at Labou, Minjin, &., Mar. 11, 
anchored off Tennigan, Town E. N. E., surf so heavy 
the boats could not land! It even broke over the Malay 
Prows! Mar. 13, the Rajah’s son comes on board; agrees 
for the price of pepper. Mar. 21, at Battoo went on 
shore with Poyot, the Malay interpreter, no pepper to 
be had at the Bazaar.” 

“March 22, got underweigh for Minjin, passed over a 
dangerous shoal. We got 16 1-2 feet, the water. Two 
men aloft on the lookout! The MSS directions are very 
imperfect. The America and Fame, of Salem, formerly 
were in it. It is laid down 13 or 14 miles from Muckie; 
while at Minjin it never broke, but I could distinctly 
there see the whelm over it.” 
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From acrayon outline sketch in possession of the Peabody Museum, Salems 
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Captain Rogers here gives some valuable sailing direc- 
tions, etc., “But in fact, the coast is so full of shoals, 
after you get up with Battoo, &., . . . a good lookout 
and the lead are the best pilots; there are no charts, 
neither are the Malays to be depended upon.” 

While on the coast, arrived at Soosoo the Packet from 
Boston, and John Adams, Downing, from Salem. The 
William beat the former on the passage out by 21 days; 
the latter, by 40 days. March 12, for America; the brig 
Mary and Eliza, of Salem, Capt. Beadle, was also on the 
coast to the westward. 

May 7, the Welliam sailed from Minjin for Europe, 
via Isle of Bourbon, where, at St. Denis, she arrived 
June 4. Here Capt. Rogers finds that many of his ac- 
quaintances and friends are dead. He may be recollected 
here in the America as early as 1804. “Take on board 
several hundred bales of cloves.” 

“June 13, 1816, wrenched and capsized the windlass. 
June 13, parted cable and stood to sea. 19, at 6 P. M., 
saw at leeward what was judged to be the light of a ship 
on fire, or a fire on Madagascar. Keep a sharp lookout 
during the night. From our run the above must have 
been the light of a vessel. <A strong breeze. July 5, 
Wm. Churchill of Newburyport, a useful man, departed 
this life.” Edmund Winchester of Boston, seaman, had 
also died at sea. 

“July 18, by lunar observation, long, 18° E., lat. 35° 
30 min. S., up with the Cape! Strong westerly current 
for several days; lying to most of the time. Hard gales 
and cross seas. Aug. 7, long. by means of two lunar 
observations, with Spica and Fomalhaut, 14° 33 min. W., 
lat. 8° 27 min., saw Isle of Ascension N. 10 leagues. 
Sept. 5 and 6, the Isle Pico and St. Michaels of the 
Azores. Sept. 19, arrived at Lisbon, Portugal—in quar- 
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antine 10 days, lying down the river five miles below the 
city. Oct. 2, sail for Gibraltar, Spain. 9th, sail from 
Gibraltar. 16th, windbound five days. 26th, arrived at 
Marseilles, France. In quarantine 15 days. Nov. 11, 
get pratique. 

While at Marseilles, Capt. Rogers says in letters home 
to his wife, that he is determined not to try the climate 
of India again. Would probably go to Bordeaux and 
Havre, and take passage home in the Mt. Vernon, a very 
fine ship of Philadelphia. Is delightfully situated, 
happy as one can be from home, living in the family of 
one of his merchants, Edward Fettyplace, Esq. (Messrs. 
Hughes, Fettyplace & Rogers, the last of Cambridge, 
Mass.) Mr. Fettyplace had married a Scotch lady. 
Capts. Rice or Price, and Low of Salem, had given him 
much local news since he left a year ago, and Capt. 
Haraden, from Salem, Oct. 1, here at Marseilles. “Jan. 
7, 1817, bought a good deal more.” While there the 
Captain also received news from his youngest brother, 
William Augustus Rogers, Esq. (see notice hereafter), 
who had just established himself as an attorney and 
Counsellor at Law in Salem, that on the night of the 
same day he opened an office he had been burned out, had 
been chosen a Representative to the General Court, 
and also writes very particular domestic and local news 
—among others the death of Capt. Prince, a friend of 
Capt. Rogers of whom, in his letter home, he speaks with 
much esteem, laments his early loss, and regrets the 
declining health of his own mother, Mrs. Augustus D. 
Rogers, sending her words of comfort and consolation. 

1817, Jan. 11, the Wellcam, under instructions of Capt. 
Rogers, left Marseilles for Caleutta, via Gibraltar, with 
$74,000 in specie (Spanish dollars), Mr. George Batch- 
elder of Beverly, chief officer, now appointed captain, 
and the clerk, Mr. Thomas Smith, joint supercargo, late 
president of an insurance company of Boston, about 
1870, well known there in commercial circles. 

Capt. Rogers’ travelling passport issued from the 
American Commercial agency seems very strict. It is 
signed at Paris, March 1, 1817, with seven official en- 
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dorsements and seals, by Albert Gallatin, “Envoye Extr. 
et Ministre, &., des Etas Unis Amerique, certifying que 
nomme Mons. Nathaniel L. Rogers &c., est citoyen de 
las Ville de Salem, &., negotiant aliant du Havre par 
terre it par Paris, &c., de le laidder librement passer, 
&c., de lui donner aide it assistaince en cas de besoin,” &e. 

Now at leisure, the Captain journeyed over the coun- 
try in the diligence, and met with an incident, then not 
infrequent, of being waylaid and overhauled by the ban- 
ditti on the mountains. 

As a sort of cosmopolitan residing for several weeks 
at Paris, with some little knowledge of the language, he 
could the better appreciate the advantages and attrac- 
tions of that polite metropolis. There he met some 
acquaintances, among them residing at his lodgings a 
son of the noted merchant, Israel Thorndike, Esq., of 
Beverly, a sort of relative. Among the historical per- 
sonages of great distinction, the Captain used to speak of 
having seen in his travels, was the naturalist, the Baron 
Cuvier, who honored him with several long conversations, 
calls, &c., with many inquiries about the Arabs, in which 
topic he was particularly interested. From Capt. Rogers’ 
letters home, long since destroyed, are recollected re- 
marks of his about receiving unexpectedly from several 
distinguished society people notice and invitations, usu- 
ally, however, declined. 

The captain’s youngest brother, William Augustus 
Rogers, before mentioned, had previously resided here, 
after completing his law studies with Hon. John Picker- 
ing of Salem, having sailed thence to France, it is sup- 
posed, in the Heroine. He brought home thence many 
valuable articles and curiosities, as books, the Code, &c., 
music, seals, watches, and several relics he had personally 
picked up on the field of Waterloo soon after the battle; 
also his own portrait painted by the noted artist there, 
Vandelyn. 

In the latter part of April Captain Rogers returned to 
Marseilles, soon embarking as passenger for Salem in the 
brig Charles, arriving home some time in May. When 
just off Cape Cod, she was struck by lightning, knocking 
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down a seaman from aloft on deck, dead at their feet,— 
a casualty never before occurring in his several voyages, 
of which this one was the finale. 

[Notre.—Brig Charles, Meacor, 30 days from Havre de Grace, 
arrived at Boston, Saturday evening (May 3). The vessel was 
struck by lightning, April 26, knocking a man off the main 
yard and severely wounding the second mate. Passenger, Capt. 
Nathaniel L. Rogers of Salem.—Salem Register of Tuesday, 
May 6, 1817.] 

After arrival home, May, 1817, Capt. N. L. Rogers 
continued in his commercial enterprises. In the earlier 
part of the year, Mr. Charles M. Forbes also arrived 
from the Pacific Seas and China, as some presents to the 
Captain’s wife and other circumstances would indicate. 
From youth he had been assisted in his education by 
the Rev. Dr. William Bentley, his pastor, the Captain, 
his wife, and mother, who died Sept. 11 of this year, 
aged fifty-three years. 

From the superscription of a letter directed to “Mr. 
Charles M. Forbes, New York, Aug. 8, 1817, ship Indus, 
Benjamin Vanderford, Master,” he probably was then 
either just off this or on another new voyage, in which 
Capt. N. L. Rogers seems to have been interested. The 
Indus was insured on for Capt. Nathaniel Page of Salem 
between 1804-17, who, by donation to the East India 
Marine Society’s Museum, is known thus early to have 
been to the Feejees, Marquesas, &e. And again, she was 
insured in 1817 by Mr. Aaron Wait, “round the globe,” 
for Mr. Thomas Sanders. Moreover, Capt. Vanderford 
was in the Indus in 1820, and in 1822 in the brig Roscoe, 
of the Rogers’s, at the Feejees, and for many years after 
captain of some of their other vessels there. 
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II. MADAGASCAR TRADE 


In 1817, *18, or *19 Mr. Forbes was in, or Captain 
of, the brig Beulah, when for Capt. N. L. Rogers and 
J. W. Rogers they opened with her from Salem the first 
voyage and trade from the United States to Madagascar! 
In 1819, Mr. Forbes was Captain of the Beulah to Mada- 
gascar, across to the Red Sea, ete., arriving at Salem, 
April, 1820. She was an old vessel and made but a 
few trips to Madagascar, records of which, once in his 
possession, are lost, or mislaid. In 1818-19, the Rogers’s 
had built at Bradford, on the Merrimack, Essex Co., 
their second new brig, the Thetzs, of which with others 
before mentioned, Capt. Forbes was part owner and mas- 
ter. He died at Majunga, Madagascar, in 1821—the 
first or pioneer American agent in the East Coast of 
Africa trade. The T7'hetvs was there on her fourth voy- 
age in 1823, and running, and was wrecked about there 
as late, it is said, as 1826. 

Their new brig Nereus, built at Bradford, also in 
1817-18, was on her fifth return voyage from Madagas- 
ear, via Rio de la Plata, December, 1823, when David 
N. Brookhouse was master. Her first voyage had been 
to Caleutta; her second to Madagascar, 1819-20; her 
seventh was to Genoa, Italy. 

Their next new (third) brig, the Pioneer, built at 
Bradford or Newburyport, was on her second voyage to 
Madagascar in 1822, and continued running there and 
to the Rio de la Plata, in 1826, where she was seized, 
released, again held on appeal to the Court of Admir- 
alty, and finally abandoned to the Insurance Company 
of Salem, Jacob Ashton, President. Her Captain, Jesse 
F. Potter, a few years afterward was lost at sea. 

During these years, beside the above, they had many 
other craft in the Mozambique Channel — some making 
several trips each, and touching, it is understood, at the 
little ports along here on the East Coast of Africa, as 
far up as the Island of Zanzibar at the Channel’s. head. 
Among them certainly were the brigs Hconomy and the 
Seaman — old voyage as early as 1822 — the Generous, 
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Harbinger, Talent, Virgin, topsail schooner Complex, 
and others. Their ship Perseverance, Capt. William 
Bates, was wrecked at Majunga in 1828. Among some 
of their adventures—whether any of them here or not 
is uncertain— might be named, about 1822, the brig 
Sacramento, which had been at Providence, R. I, 1813, 
owned or chartered by Capt. N. L. Rogers, the Ariadne, 
along 900 miles of Madagascar and the Main, and perhaps 
to Zanzibar Island at the Channel’s head —the charts 
from which surveys have been the basis of all subsequent 
ones of this sometimes dangerous navigation, where many 
a fine vessel had been lost. 

On 1829-80, Capt. Henry Leavitt, of the Spy, while 
awaiting the arrival of the Rogers’s ship Black Warrvor, 
to take charge of her to Madagascar, Zanzibar, the Red 
Sea, ete., went South for his health, and perished in a 
vessel foundering in a hurricane. ‘Thereupon she was 
offered, with one quarter ownership and interest, to Capt. 
John Bertram of Salem, to those quarters; Mr. Henry 
F. King of Salem, his clerk. She sailed Dec. 31, Capt. 
N. L. Rogers, with his usual care, placing on board the 
Journals of the Spy at her leaving. She returned in 
1832, making so considered ‘“‘a great voyage.” She was 
continued by the same parties to Bombay, Red Sea, &c., 
under John Endicott, master, for another voyage, at the 
end of which Capt. Bertram’s ownership ceased. 

After Capt. Bertram’s Black Warrior voyage to Zan- 
zibar, vessels went flocking from all directions, insomuch 
that the business became overdone, and in some cases 
a very losing one. But from these circumstances arose 
on this Island of Nomadic Arab’s tents or huts the pres- 
ent commercial City of Zanzibar. And the Sultan of 
Muscat coming there for residence gave further eclat to 
that growing part of his dominions. 

The Rogerses, after that period, had few vessels in this 
Madagascar-Zanzibar business —the brigs Quill, King, 
master, and Baltimore Clipper Lady Sarah, King, Conant 
and Knight, masters, in 1830-35. And it is believed the 
ship Augustus was their last to touch there about 1837. 
Then they had pretty much left the trade for their new 
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Holland and Australia ventures; when in Sydney, 
N.S.W., the Black Warrtor, in 183435, was sent, under 
Capt. William Driver, making another equally good voy- 
age as that mentioned under Capt. Bertram. 

Capt. Bertram, however, persevered with the brig 
Waverley, of Salem, alone and with much rivalry and 
opposition, before and after, rather unsuccessfully, as 
understood, till about 1837. Then he united in this 
trade with Michael Shepard, Esq., of Salem, and Capt. 
Andrew Ward, recently in the Rogers’ ships Sheperdess 
and larger Brenda of about 400 tons, in the Bombay, 
Ceylon and Red Sea trades. He had been for the 
Rogers’s as sailor up to Captain, Supercargo, &c., for 
some 20 years. They, Ward, Shepard, and Bertram, con- 
tinued to run the trade when, after the decease of Capt. 
Ward, Aug. 2, 1860, and Mr. Shepard, Oct. 10, 1856, 
it fell pretty much all into Capt. Bertram’s hands. He, 
with few exceptions, as the House of Arnold, Hines, & 
Co., of Providence, R. I., had nearly the whole control 
of it until his decease in 1882, at the age of 86, and is 
well known to have been the richest merchant who ever 
lived in Salem. 

As many misstatements have been made about these 
affairs, it can be readily perceived from the above that 
the Zanzibar was merely an extension of the Madagascar 
trade, and the foregoing is believed to be a correct account 
of the inception and early conduct thereof. But, doubt- 
less, a more detailed and interesting one could be gath- 
ered by access to the instructions and correspondence of 
Messrs. N. L. Rogers & Bros., invariably in the hand- 
writing of the senior partner. He used to say that he 
had opened it, from knowledge’ of these parts derived 
from his visits, from 1804 to 1816, to the Isle of France, 
Bourbon, &c., only a few days’ sail, as may be seen, 
from Madagascar. Finally, first and last, it has been 
a source of much wealth to Salem. 

In 1817, Capt. N. L. Rogers undertook another enter- 
prise with the ships Tartar, Alexander, Betsy, Phebe, 
Fenelon, Rosctous, and Regulus. 

Their new three-masted schooner Spy, pinkstern, Che- 
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baceo built, as early as 1821-22 went across from Mada- 
gascar to and home from Bombay on her first voyage. 
She was the first vessel from Zanzibar, Andrew Ward, 
master, thence direct to the United States, arriving at 
Salem, with a cargo, August 11, 1827. In this cargo, 
_is said to have been the first importation, in quantity, of 
the now prized Gum Copal, although small lots of it had 
been brought in their vessels, as early as, if not before, 
1822. The Spy returned and was sold at Mozambique 
to go over to Brazil. The brig Fawn had recently 
touched there only. She belonged to Robert Brookhouse, 
Esq., of Salem, to whom, in 1822, the brig Climax was 
consigned, whose relatives had early, as the one before 
named had, sailed in the Nereus to Madagascar. 

The brig Ann (Henry Prince’s), Capt. Charles Millett 
of Salem, arrived November 26, 1827, at Zanzibar, had 
procured a load of wheat there, carrying it over to the 
Red Sea; and the brig Laurel, belonging to Robert 
Brookhouse, Salem, had touched there in 1825, but was 
driven off, barely escaping capture to trade allowed. 
The Ann had touched there also in 1826, and probably 
some of the Rogers’ craft previously. Both these vessels 
have claimed the honor of first hoisting the American 
flag there. But it belongs to neither; for it is said a 
Capt. Josiah Roberts, of Portsmouth, N. H., who died 
on his passage from Rio de la Plata in 1809-10, first 
flew the stars and stripes off that Island. He had been 
First Lieutenant of the frigate Flora in 1783, and dis- 
covered a group near the Marquesas, where he built a 
vessel. At first they were called for him the Roberts, 
afterwards the Washington Islands. 

Mr. Henry Leavitt in the Spy, then Supercargo and 
Agent of the Rogers’s, under Capt. Andrew Ward, about 
1826, first surveyed the Mozambique Channel between 
them to Bombay. By an agreement in writing signed by — 
him to John Andrew, Esq. (who was an uncle of the 
late War Governor, John A. Andrew of Massachusetts), 
he sells him one-sixth of said ship and voyage. He was 
considerably interested with the Rogers Brothers in their 
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little vessels at this time. At her sailing, Sept. 9, he 
was owner with the three elder brothers, Richard S. 
Rogers, master, &c.; and their youngest or the fourth 
brother, “William Augustus Rogers, Esquire’ (who now 
gave up his law profession in Salem) was joint super- 
cargo; Mr. Meacom of Beverly, chief officer. On her 
second voyage to Calcutta, &c., said Meacom was master ; 

. A. Rogers, supercargo. She was now owned only by 
the two elder brothers, and perhaps on a third voyage 
with the same officers. ; 

About 1821, William Augustus Rogers sailed as cap- 
tain of the brig T’evel, to Siam, one of the first and few 
Americans to visit there, where he died of a fever in 
1821, aged twenty-nine. He had been fitted at Dummer 
Academy, Byfield, Essex County, for Harvard College, 
and graduated in 1811, with a class of great distinction. 
He was at Paris a while in 181415; afterwards studied 
and practised law in Salem, and belonged to the Lodge 
of Free Masons. 

The brig Texel of 275 tons, so named from the island 
of Texel, Netherlands, was built in Quincy, Mass., 1816, 
perhaps for John W. Rogers, who as sole owner in 1820 
sells one-fourth to N. L. Rogers; and probably the cap- 
tain, W. A. Rogers, was interested in the other. She 
had been either before or after 1820 and ’23 to Havana 
from New York, to Antwerp, Hamburg, &c., and was 
running in 1825, to the Mediterranean, Charles Hill, 
master. 

He then became the master of their ship Black War- 
rior, bought new, on the stocks; next of their larger 
new ship Crusoe, 350 tons, to China, Russia, &e., built 
by Mr. Elias Jenks in South Salem in 1828. Capt. 
Hill died, as understood, at Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 
about 1855 to ’60, very wealthy. 

On her third voyage, the Crusoe was commanded by 
Capt. George Putnam of Salem, formerly of the Black 
Warrior, Bryant P. Tilden, Esquire, supercargo; she 
sailed early in January, 1831, for Batavia, Manila and 
Canton. While at Manila, just getting underway for 
Canton, she was driven ashore by a sudden typhoon, 
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far up on the sandy beach, and abandoned—a great loss 
to her owners. Whereupon the Spanish Governor of the 
Island turned out the natives, who, digging a canal or 
trench, buoyed her off uninjured. She was then named 
the Bueno Successo, and sailed under Spanish colors; 
was at Valparaiso, Chile, in 1841-’42, and at Bangor, 
Me., U. S. A., about 755. She was last heard of through 
a Salem sea captain, who relates that walking on a wharf 
at San Francisco (Cal.) one day, he saw a dismantled 
vessel, with the above Spanish name, but, to all appear- 
ance, of ‘Yankee build.” Going on board, his conjecture 
proved correct; and aside on the wharf, some way off, a 
set of sea and weather beaten old plank revealed the 
faded remains of a carved ‘Robinson Crusoe, his man 
Friday, goats, &e.” This once was the costly gilded stern- 
board (so attractive to the “small boy’) of the ship he 
had been launched in some thirty years or more before. 
She was broken up and buried—a part of the filling up 
for enlargement of the wharf there. 

Another commercial enterprise of Capt. N. L. Rogers, 
in 1817, was the building, at Bradford on the Merrimac, 
of the brig Nereus, to sail in. For supervision, he rode 
three or four times weekly from home at daylight in an 
open sleigh during one of the coldest New England win- 
ters known. In the spring of 1818 about ready for 
launching, there occurred “the great freshet,” sweeping 
down the river everything before it — bridges, houses, 
barns, fences, etc..—the ice of two feet thickness piling 
in fearful heaps, and the water rising 22% feet above 
high mark. 

The brig thus lifted off the stocks, tumbling about, 
was lodged some distance in a field. By skillful man- 
agement, however—the tying together of some iron bars 
or rods lying near — attaching to and thus lengthening 
out her cable—she was made fast to an apple tree and 
finally buoyed off in safety. 

Notwithstanding this mishap she made out to buffet 
all the elements the seas over for thirty years. Not 
placed in her intended trade to Madagascar, across to 
Bombay, &c., until the second voyage (where she went 
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1819-20), on her first she was chartered to Caleutta— 
one-half by Capt. Jones Neal, the owners, Nathaniel 
L. Rogers and J. W. Rogers, retaining the other half. 
Then, as is stated, among other freight, she carried out 
seven hundred thousand ($700,000) Spanish dollars, or 
specie. 

Besides many other voyages to most other quarters, 
the last of Messrs. N. L. Rogers and Brothers, and her 
21st to India, or around the Capes, was from Salem, in 
October, 1841, via the Sandwich Islands, to Oregon, then 
disputed territory. Thence from Columbia River with 
her catch of salmon proceeding to Sydney, N.S.W., there 
she opened in 1842 the first trade from the Pacific coast 
of the United States, as their ship Tybee had opened 
the first from the United States from Salem on the At- 
lantic side in 1832. In commemoration of the completion 
of this 21st voyage, on her return to Salem in 1843, one 
of the few, she wore (a nautical usage) “her freedom 
suit” of silken colors. 

With her Captains, many a name familiar here is 
associated — Bowditch, Brookhouse, Chapman, Endicott, 
Farley, William and David A. Neal, Skerry, Ward, 
Woodbury, and others. Some may more readily recall 
those of her sailors, or the gentle missionaries, great 
numbers of whom the Rogers’ vessels often bore to the 
“Coral Strand.” 

But for their unnecessary suspension in business, and 
other untoward circumstances in 1842, Salem probably 
would have had the first voyage thence from the United 
States direct to San Francisco. The writer has now in 
possession several rare unprinted charts of that harbor, 
gifts, which Capt. Nathaniel L. Rogers was using soon 
after the above sailing of the Nereus, for that immedi- 
ate purpose. 

The Nereus, was, after 1848, owned and run to 
Cayenne, S. A., for several years, by the Messrs. Fabens 
of Salem. 


III. FEEJEE ISLAND TRADE 


At the Feejee Islands, the Messrs. N. L. Rogers and 
Brothers were engaged in the early trade from Salem, 
and between 1820-30 seem to have had there more busi- 
ness than any other house from the United States. Who 
first commenced it, it is now difficult to ascertain. It 
is known, however, always to have been pretty exclu- 
sively a Salem one, insomuch that the natives supposed 
for a long time that there was no other place of conse- 
quence outside their Insular world! 

Many a vessel roaming the Pacific from the United 
States after the peace of 1783 (some owned or partly 
owned in Salem), from the west coast of America to 
the Sandwich Islands, as far as China, or below the Mar- 
quesas and New Zealand, doubtless must have touched 
if not traded there. The first evidently from Salem seem 
to be Capt. Nathaniel Page (perhaps in the Indus) in 
1812, and Capt. William P. Richardson, who in the brig 
Actwe sailed from Salem June 1, 1810 to the Isle of 
France, thence to the Feejees, remaining till July 26, 
1811, thence to China, arriving home April 29, 1812, 
selling at “war prices” and making a very great voyage. 

The next found at the Feejees is the Indus, Benjamin 
Vanderford, master, in 1817, with whom was found 
young W. ©. Forbes, before mentioned as the pioneer 
captain and agent in the pioneer trade for the Rogerses. 
At this period, Capt. Nathaniel L. Rogers is supposed 
to have been the first interested in this business; and in 
1817, on this or the next voyage, the Indus, as has been 
mentioned, was insured for Mr. Thomas Sanders. She 
was at the Feejees, Benjamin Vanderford, master, in 
1819; and again, in 1822, of the brig Roscoe, he was 
master there, for the Rogerses. Their ship Clay, Benja- 
min Vanderford, master, was there two voyages, perhaps 
as early as 1826, and perhaps before; and again in 1830, 
when Capt. Charles H. Millett carried her up to Manila 
with the wrecked crew of the brig Fawn, belonging to 
Robert Brookhouse, Esq., of Salem. 

A story is told of the veteran, Capt. Benjamin Vander- 
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ford, at the Feejees, that a council of war by the canni- 
bals once adjudged him not fat enough for a roast, and 
so he was released. 

The principal articles procured at these islands seem 
to have been beche-de-mer, edible bird-nests, and tortoise 
shell. In China (where the Rogerses sent the second 
eargo ever sent from the Feejees) the .beche-de-mer is 
called trepang, being prepared from the holothurians, 
which are classed between the echinoderms and the 
vermes or worms. The price varies from 10 to 50 cents 
a pound. The food of all these animals consists of marine 
mollusks of the sea. They are called “sea cucumbers.” 
The late Capt. William Driver has said in writing that 
he cured, after buying, the first four cargoes ever cured by 
white men: two for the Clay, Vanderford, master; one 
for the Quzll, Joshua Kinsman, and one for the Charles 
Doggett, himself master—all these vessels being owned 
by the Rogerses. 

Captain Driver and his comrades first learned how (af- 
ter stripping them off the reefs), from a set of Manila 
pirates living at the Island of Amboyna, of whom they 
bought some sugar boilers, which had belonged to the 
brig Conception, Hosea Boyes, — all hands murdered. 
Without these boilers, says Capt. Driver, as they had 
nothing larger than a dinner-pot on board, the voyage 
would have been a failure. One of these voyages of the 
Clay, thence to China, is said to have been a “fine one” 
of $60,000. The old ship, afterwards a whaler, could 
be recalled by stage coach and other travellers as lying 
some time a hulk at the Lynn wharf, abreast the Salem 
and Boston turnpike, about 1832-33. 

Capt. Vanderford died in 1842 on board the United 
States South Sea Exploring Expedition under Com- 
mander Wilkes, of which squadron he was the pilot in 
that and the Pacific Seas, and to his merits and valuable 
services the Commodore pays a full tribute of due praise. 


IV. THE SOUTH SEA TRADE 


Nearly a century ago, to be exact, on October 8, 1832, 
when certain portions of Australia were best known as 
English penal colonies, a Salem ship, owned by Salem 
merchants and commanded by a Salem ship master, opened 
the trade between America and what is now a great and 
thriving continent in the South Pacific Ocean. The vessel 
was the ship T'ybee, the owners, Nathaniel L. Rogers and 
Brothers, and the master Capt. Charles Millett. That care- 
ful annalist and historian, the late Joseph B. Felt, whose 
Annals of Salem have been published in two volumes, 
was of the opinion that the Tybee was not only the first 
vessel from Salem to that distant land, but also the Colum- 
bus of the fleet from America. It will not be the pur- 
pose of the compiler of these articles to debate the ques- 
tion, but rather to present such facts as he has found in 
searching ancient records, and to allow his readers to 
judge. 

The Tybee was a small ship of 298 tons register, built 
in Philadelphia in 1829. She was owned by Charles 
Millett, master, and John W. Rogers of the firm of N. L. 
Rogers & Brothers. The vessel cleared from the Salem 
Custom House, April 27, 1832, according to the shipping 
papers signed by William W. Oliver, deputy collector of 
customs, with the following as the entire ship’s company: 

Master, Charles Millett, Salem. 

Mate, George W. Lamson, age 32 years, height, five 
feet six inches. (A story of the murder of Mr. Lamson 
will appear later.) 

Second Mate, John Lambert, Salem. 


SEAMEN 

John B. Williams, Salem, 20 years, six feet one inch. 

Fred Madgwick, foreign, 24 years, five feet seven 
inches. 

John Pickoe, foreign. 

William Saunders, Charleston, 26 years, five feet seven 
and three-quarters inches. 

Thomas Staples, Deer Isle, 22 years, five feet ten 
inches. 
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William Williams, Salem, 23 years, five feet seven and 
one-half inches. 

David McHoane, Waterford, 23 years, five feet eleven 
and one-half inches. 

Silas Chetts. 

William Willey, Conway, 20 years, five feet nine and 
two-thirds inches. 

Steward Irvin Williams, Baltimore, five feet. 

Cyrus Abott, Salem, 24 years, five feet five inches. 

The two last named were black; the others white men 
All returned to Salem, with the exception of Frederick 
Madgwick, William Willey and Silas Chetts, who de- 
serted during the voyage. John White, William S. Cary 
and L. C. Cartson were shipped in their places. 

The vessel arrived back in Salem, February 21, 1833. 

Captain Millett was born in Salem in 1793, and was 
consequently thirty-nine years of age when he started on 
this voyage. Hight years previous, in the brig Ann, owned 
by Henry Prince & Son and himself, he made a voyage 
to Pulo Penang, Sumatra, and return to Salem. In 1826 
in the Ann, he went to Mocha, Lamoo, back to Mocha 
and arrived home in Salem, May 9, 1827, this being the 
real opening of the trade between Zanzibar and Salem. 
He also made several voyages in the Sumatra trade, and 
engaged in the trade to Madagascar, Feejee Islands, Aus- 
tralia, New Holland, Canton, Manila, Islands in the 
South Pacific, and other ports. A sketch and a tribute 
to Captain Millett may be found in Volume One of the 
series on “Salem Vessels and Their Voyages,” published 
by the Essex Institute, and also in the Historical Collec- 
tions of the Society. 

The report of Captain Millett, when he arrived home 
October 20, 1833, published in the Salem Register, was 
as follows: 

Oct. 20, 1833.—Arrived—Ship Tybee, Charles Millett, 
from Sydney, New South Wales, June 8, by the way of 
Cape Horn. Left no Am. vessels. . . . The Tybee was 
beating off Cape Horn against N. and E. winds for 15 
days, got as far S. as lat. 61 55, and the lon. of 67 32 W. 
Saw large ice fields extending from S. to W. as far as the 
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eye could extend from the masthead.—Touched at Per- 
nambuco, 15th ult., sailed same day. Left the Verges, 
Buckman, for Boston, 3 ds; Leonidas, Dearborn, Alex- 
andria 3; Pegasus, Young, Philadelphia loading. Spoke, 
7th inst. lat 24 48, N. lon. 59 30, W. brig Baltimore, 
Towne, 14 days from Para for this port, was in co. 2 
days. Passed 15th, in the Gulf Stream, lat. 37 47, lon. 
65 13, a two-topsail, shew no colors. Yesterday, Cape 
Cod bearing WbS 1-2, 35 miles distant, passed a bright 
sided ship beating in, which shew a signal, white field, 
one blue and one red corner, and 3 blue balls in the 
white. Passed a brig standing out of the South Channel, 
with the letter L in the foretopsail. 

The firm owning the T’ybee was composed of Nathaniel 
Leverett Rogers, John Whittingham Rogers and Richard 
Saltonstall Rogers. They were all highly educated, of 
the finest type of gentlemen, and during the progress of 
these articles sketches will appear of every one of them, 
as well as of Augustus Dudley Rogers. To the last 
named, still remembered by many citizens, the reader 
is indebted for a large portion of this story written many 
years after the voyages, and which will no doubt inter- 
est all. 

The brig Charles Doggett, Capt. Wiliam Driver, 
sailed from Salem, January 14, 1831 for the Feejees. 
She had a perilous run off, over or on the edge of Georges 
Shoals—five of the six sail in sight going down with 
all their crews, and the sixth returning (crew saved), 
going ashore, to pieces! The vessel seems to have been 
saved for the performance of a special mission, most 
creditable to American commerce. She arrived out at 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, June 5, thence, on 
July 16, at Matavai Bay (of Capt. Cook), Isle of Ota- 
heite or Tahiti. Six months previously the Piteairn 
Islanders had been brought and left there by the British 
Government (with no orders for further removal), to 
save them from destruction threatened by frequent 
droughts at their native isle (only six by three miles 
area), and their rapidly increasing numbers. And for 
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the same reason, in later years, nearly all have been re- 
moved to Norfolk Island in the Pacific. 

On the Charles Doggett’s arrival, there were at Tahiti 
sixty-five (twelve, the flower of the flock, having already 
died of fever) of these descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty and their Otaheitan wives. They were in a 
deplorable, almost perishable condition, beset on every 
side too by the seductive vices of that tropical clime, 
from all of which they shrank with virtuous abhorrence. 

The once beautiful Queen Pomare, then at war, on 
their arrival had assigned them to the village of Boby 
Aty until a suitable tract of land could be procured. 
The British Government had done everything conducing 
to their comfort, and in vain did the good missionaries 
talk to them of the God of Israel. Despondent, disgusted 
and homesick, ‘“T'ake us back,” they cried, “or we are 
lost !”” 

Touched by their situation and their entreaties to be 
returned, Captain Driver, at the risk of his life and his 
vessel] and cargo, embarked them on Aug. 14, all being 
obliged to live upon the open deck, arriving safe Sept. 
4, 1831; not daring, however, to entrust their landing 
except to their own most skillful surfmen, upon this 
almost inaccessible, sea-girt, isle. 

The romantic tale of the frigate Bounty, under Lieut. 
Bligh, in 1787, needs little repetition. The thrusting 
into a small boat, in mid-ocean, of nineteen men and 
officers out of forty-four, for 47 days passing Cannibal 
Isles, in intense sufferings, over 3000 geographical miles, 
to Timour, near Java. The loss in August, 1791, of 
the Pandora, Capt. Edward Edwards, on a reef near 
Endeavor or Torres Straits, with about fifty men, one- 
half her company (the residue in open boats 18 days to 
Timour), while returning to England after vain search 
of many weeks among the Pacific Islands for the Bounty, 
with part of the mutineers captured amid the mountains 
of Otaheite. And the discovery, twenty years after, by 
Capt. Mayhew Folger, in the ship Topaz of Boston (a 
sealer belonging to Messrs. J. and T. H. Perkins), of the 
last surviving mutineer, Mr, Alexander Smith (alias 
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John Adams) at Pitcairn, with a family of about thirty, 
mostly children (the eldest twenty years old), whom he 
had brought up in the faith of Christianity! Only 
three vessels, all incommunicable, had passed the island 
during these years. And Captain Folger describes it with 
its surroundings as a Paradise of innocence, loveliness and 
virtue. 

Captain Folger’s account of the whole story is probably 
the only authentic one, several popular versions seem- 
ing too mythical and perhaps prejudiced. It may in 
general be found in his correspondence with his friend 
Capt. A. Delano of Duxbury, Mass., the noted voyager. 
The humane act of returning the Islanders, according 
to Captain Driver, has scarcely been noticed by English 
writers, or the Lady Beecher in her book on the subject; 
but surely it stands, the “saving link” in the history of 
Pitcairn. 

In January, 1837, H. B. M.’s ship Actaeon visited, 
via Valparaiso, Bounty Bay, Pitcairn Island. Her cap- 
tain, the Right Hon. Lord Edward Russell, confirms 
the account of the high character of the Islanders by 
former visitors, Capt. Folger, Sir Thomas Staines, Cap- 
tain Driver, and others. From Lord Russell’s remarks 
on the character and conduct of their chief ruler sent 
out by the British Government, and his right-hand man, 
whom he gave a hearing and dismissed at once, Captain 
Driver’s complaints might be somewhat accounted for. 
Lord Russell then speaks of Mrs. Fletcher Christian 
(widow of the ring-leader of the mutineers) and Mrs. 
Adams (or Smith alias Adams), both natives of Tahiti, 
as yet living there, at the age of eighty-seven years. The 
former recollected Captain Cook on his first voyage and 
spoke of him with great respect. There were then left 
at Pitcairn a few remnants of the Bounty, he says, 
eagerly seized on as articles of curiosity, and greatly 
prized. 

The Charles Doggett is positively known to have 
brought home from Pitcairn relics of the Bounty (broken 
up there), as pump-boxes, converted into articles of curi- 
osities. And rudder chains, bolts, ete., also were said 
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to have been brought by her, which either were deposited 
or intended so to have been by the owners with the East 
India Museum, but overlooked or otherwise, they are 
among the missing. On this topic, Lady Beecher had 
some inquiry and correspondence many years since with 
’ Mr. John W. Rogers, as owner, then of Boston. 

On his passage from Pitcairn, Captain Driver discov- 
ered in the vicinity of Elizabeth Reef two small islands, 
low and lonely, not laid down on any chart extant. One, 
in latitude 22.09 S., longitude 138.49 W., he named for 
the owners the “‘Rogers,”’ and the other, in lat. 21.54 S., 
long. 138.37 W., the “Martha,” for his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Christopher Babbidge of Salem. Next day, he 
sighted Bligh’s ‘Lagoon Island,” to prove his chronom- 
eter all right. 

The Charles Doggett arrived home from a successful 
and eventful voyage in 1833. Among its fruits are recol- 
lected more than $20,000 worth of tortoise shell, in de- 
mand at $14 a pound, for ladies’ fashionable expanding 
combs; little boxes of pearls of “purest ray serene,” and 
bundles of bows and arrows, war clubs, ete., thrown 
aside in the old warehouse loft—rubbish which the small 
boy who stole up there, however, wouldn’t long allow of 
being viewed in that dark light. 

In fine, of Captain Driver, at the Feejees, it is said 
that he performed the first missionary service at the 
islands; for, on one occasion, seizing a hatchet he demol- 
ished an idol before them, at the same time preaching 
an impressive sermon! For this dangerous task, his 
knowledge of their language and their peculiarities, his 
rhetorical gifts and bold and energetic character espe- 
cially qualified him. 

In 1834 he commanded the Rogers’s ship Black War- 
rior to Sydney, N. S. W., and sent her home again by 
his mate, ‘‘a true sailor,” he calls him, Joseph Rogers 
of the South Shore, Mass., who returned with a cargo 
of flour, delivered on contract. ‘Mr.’ Rogers was after- 
ward captain of their ship Tybee, to New Holland. Af- 
ter these also successful voyages, Captain Driver re- 
turned to Salem about 1837, and soon removed to Nash- 
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ville, Tennessee, and spent the remainder of his life. 
He died there March 2, 1886, aged about eighty-three 
years. 

On the second voyage at the Feejees in 1834, while 
the crew of the Charles Doggett were upon the rocks at 
Kandora curing beche-de-mer, they were attacked by the 
natives and fled to their buats. The chief officer, Charles 
Shipman of Salem, and nine men were killed, and all 
more or less injured. The captain, George Bachelder of 
Salem, was chased down into the cabin, narrowly escap- 
ing in a scuttle for life. Those who escaped were taken 
in by boats. James Magoun of Salem, who had lived 
among the islanders several years, was dangerously 
wounded. The assailants, who had no cause for ill will, 
appear to have acted so murderous a part merely for 
the sake of plunder. The company, who had their num- 
ber thus cruelly thinned, touched at the Pelew Islands, 
and were there attacked by hundreds of the natives. In 
this conflict they lost a boy, and the second mate was 
knocked overboard, but saved. 

The brig, while making a fine voyage prospectively, 
was wrecked at Raratonga, and on this voyage her ten- 
der, the schooner Albion of 60 tons, was lost. 

The ship Clay, Capt. Vanderford, of the Rogerses, it 
has been ascertained, was the first American vessel to 
cure and carry to China a cargo of beche-de-mer. The 
only one previously carried was by a Spanish brig, which 
returned for another load, but with all hands was lost 
or wrecked. Some of her Spanish dollars, strung out 
and worn by natives, were bartered with the Clay’s crew 
for mere trifles. The trade to the Feejees before this 
had been chiefly for sandalwood superior in quality, of 
which these islands then had been about wholly stripped. 

The last vessel there of the Rogers Brothers was the 
ship Augustus, in 183637. A tragedy of the Feejee 
Islands which afflicted this good ship took place in 1836. 
The ship was built in Salem by Enos Briggs, was 
launched October 19, 1805, for Joseph Peabody, who 
owned her until December 7, 1833, when she was 
sold to Nathaniel L. Rogers & Brothers. In 1886, 
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under the command of Captain George W. Lamson, 
she was sent to the Feejees. While there, the crew 
of her tender, the Tybee, under the command of Mr. 
Lakeman, her first officer, was lost in some way, among 
the islands. The tender was framed in Salem and car- 
ried out. 

From the Feejees the Augustus sailed for Manila, 
where she arrived October 23, 1836. On the passage, 
the ship stopped at the Caroline Islands to trade 
with the natives. She remained there a few days. As 
Captain Lamson and a boat’s crew were leaving the 
islands for the last time, the ship being underway and 
ready for sea, they were attacked by a party of natives. 
One of them came up behind Captain Lamson and struck 
him with a war club, killing him instantly. It was a 
brutal act, and “murder most foul.” The others dis- 
charged a shower of arrows at the men in the boat, 
wounding several severely. Captain Lamson was born in 
Salem in 1800, the son of Amos and Elizabeth (Sy- 
monds) Lamson. No news was received of the tragedy 
until the Augustus arrived at Manila, in charge of the 
mate, Captain Lang, who sent letters to the owners in 
Salem, informing them of the sad news. 

Captain Lamson had before sailed for the firm and 
was mate of the ship 7’ybee, Captain Charles Millett, 
master, a vessel famous in the shipping annals of Salem, 
when she was the first ship to open the Australian trade, 
as before stated. Captain Lamson was born in Salem 
in 1800. The Augustus arrived home in Salem, under 
command of Captain Lang, May 5, 1837, from Manila 
December 22, 1836, Cape of Good Hope, February 27, 
1837, with a full cargo to Nathaniel L. Rogers & Brothers. 

Mr. William Putnam Endicott was a passenger in the 
ship from Manila. Mr. Endicott was the father of the 
late Hon. William Crowninshield Endicott, who became 
a justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and was 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President Grover 
Cleveland. He was also grandfather of William Crown- 
inshield Endicott, Jr., Esq., now of Boston. 

The Salem Gazette said of Capt. Lamson: “In the 
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melancholy death of Captain George W. Lamson, we have 
another of those sad events peculiar to commercial towns. 
Capt. Lamson was a young man of great excellence of 
character, and much respected by all who knew him. His 
long absence had given his friends apprehension, which 
recent intelligence of his safety and speedy return dis- 
pelled. The anguish occasioned by the recent news is 
deepened by contrast with the hopes that had existed.” 

The Augustus’s next voyage was to Sweden, Henry F. 
King, master. Then in 1839-40 to New Holland, 
Charles D. Mugford of Salem, master. He had been a 
seaman of the noted ship George, of Salem, and first 
officer of the Rogerses ship Black Warrior to New 
Holland. 

He was a son of Capt. William Mugford of Salem, 
noted in his day for saving, in a gale, by invention of a 
rudder, the ship Ulysses belonging to the merchant 
William Gray, Esq., of Salem. For this the Philadel- 
phia Academy presented to him a silver medal. This 
sea-faring family of the Mugfords claimed kin with the 
famous Mugford of Marblehead who captured the 6000 
kegs of gunpowder from the British, when Washington, 
long beleagured with the Continental Army at Cambridge 
for want of ammunition, it is well known, couldn’t “show 
his hand.” The residence of the Salem family of Mug- 
fords, in 1833-84, was on the west side of the now Grace 
Church, Essex Street, opposite that of Capt. Nathaniel 
IL. Rogers, whom Mr. Charles D. Mugford accompanied 
in his chaise to Providence, R. I., to go on board, as 
mate, the Black Warrior then at New York. 

In 1842, the brig Gambia, of Capt. Charles Hoffman, 
Edward A. King, master, who had been clerk of the Au- 
gustus there, was at the Feejees, via Hobart Town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, ete. He returned to Salem in her, and 
was thence there again at the Feejees, in the brig Hliza- 
heth, about 1844; she was lost somewhere on the Cali- 
fornia coast. Captain King trading in the Pacific be- 
came for a few years the first Harbor Master of San 
Francisco, during the great influx of shipping conse- 
quent on the gold discoveries in 1848. He finally died 
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while trading at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1805, and his 
clerk, Mr. Samuel Derby of Salem, who settled at Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands, died in 1855. 

The barque Glide, formerly a ship of Salem, in 1832, 
and the brig Nzagara, were both wrecked at the Feejees 
in a gale, the former at Talednona, the latter 140 miles 
distant. Mr. George Dana Lewis, an experienced sea- 
man (who had been wrecked three times in the North 
Sea with Capt. Nathaniel Osgood, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope) when mate of the ship Grotiws in 1841-42, 
of which A. D. Rogers was clerk, used to speak of having 
been in the Glide at the Feejees. Her Captain was said 
to have been the occasion or subject of several cannibal 
councils as to a roast, but it was decided to release the 
prisoner, who had in many ways made himself useful 
and instructive. The trade in the Feejees was almost 
exclusively carried on by Salem parties until 1854. More 
about the Glide later. 

In 1848-44 Capt. John B. Williams of Salem (a son 
of Capt. Israel W.), through the influence of N. L. 
Rogers, Esq., was appointed by President John Tyler, 
and confirmed as American Consul to the Feejees and 
New Zealand. He had in ’32 been clerk in the Rogers’s 
ship T'ybee to New Holland and New Zealand, was captain 
for other parties of a little hermaphrodite brig, the Tim 
Pickering, and the first American trading along the coast 
of West and South Australia. Capt. J. B. Williams was 
also in a vessel, Joseph Moseley of Salem, master, 
wrecked and plundered by natives on a reef to the south, 
at New Zealand. 

When on a temporary visit home in 1854, to an in- 
quiry, the Consul replied that he mingled among the 
natives without any sense of personal insecurity, their 
manners having been somewhat mollified. He also re- 
lated the impression and good effect occasioned by the 
visit of an American man-of-war or two saluting the Con- 
sulate, and the roar of their broadsides among the islands. 
The Consul soon returned, and died at the Feejees about 
1859. 

Just before in writing thence he remarked of the 
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change there, at or near the place where he first resided, 
that he had witnessed a native captive girl of sixteen 
years old, tied to the trunk of a tree, and horribly muti- 
lated in preparation for a feast, but now, in that place, 
stood the British missionary printing press and bookstore. 

In the same year, 1832, when the Consul was clerk of 
the Tybee at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, was also 
His British Majesty’s surveying ship, the little Beagle, 
attractive perhaps, if “peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,” as any of the Royal Navy. She 
commenced surveys as early at least as 1826, and was 
afloat ten years, if not at present. Her Capt. Fitzroy 
(Capt. Stokes being deceased) in 732 speaking of the 
changes there wrote, “that an Englishman on the northern 
part of the Island might now walk alone unmolested! 


. . . Then, ten years before, such an attempt would have 
been a rash braving of the club and oven! But now 
English and American farms were scattered about the 
Bay, and he was surprised to see natives carrying to and 
fro the mill sacks of flour on their shoulders. All this 
was due to the Church Missionary Society.” 


Strange, indeed, is it to witness the wondrous spread 
of civilization, in that last half century, chiefly by the 
British Empire of Victoria, with the aid of modern 
science, over her Island continent Australia and other 
vast domain in the southern seas. 


The last vessel except the Nereus (before mentioned) 
the Rogerses had to New Holland was the ship Groftius, 
Charles D. Mugford, master. Of her voyage, the writer, 
having been clerk, may be allowed to speak more par- 
ticularly. 

She was the first American merchantman to double 
Cape Leeuwin, the southwest cape of New Holland, and 
the first trader of consequence along South and West Aus- 
tralia. Sailing from Boston, July 15, 1841, having no 
northeast trades, and knocking about sometime in the 
“horse latitudes,” she became “close jammed,” near 
Bahia on the Brazil coast. Thence had a tolerable out- 
ward passage around the Cape of Good Hope. 
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During the whole night, lying off and on, before 
making Van Dieman’s Land, we were under one of the 
grandest displays of the Aurora Australia ever witnessed 
there. 

All the heavens seemed in motion,—a mass of bolt- 
ing lights. At daybreak, saw the Eddystone Rock, and 
passing through Storm Bay up the River Derwent, on a 
peaceful Sunday afternoon, rounded to off Hobart Town. 
The Red Cross of St. George fluttering everywhere, on 
shore, fort, and all the shipping, caused many a thought 
of Albion, our mother isle. Hobart Town, about 10,000 
in population, lies at the foot of Mt. Wellington, 4000 
feet high, where, from morn till eve, midway to summit, 
lingering play the fleecy clouds enlivening all the scenery. 
Van Dieman’s Land, now Tasmania, with its perfect salu- 
brity of climate, and diversified by lake and mountain, 
has justly been called one of the loveliest countries in 
the world, and exempt from the great droughts of New 
Holland, is styled its “Granary.” Here was mutton 
equal to the “South Down” of old England, at penny 
ha-penny per pound. 

The markets now in all these colonies were glutted 
with merchandise, in bond and out. The Grotws, had 
not considerable of her cargo been of perishable nature, 
would have left at once for China. 

Among the attractions while here was a Colonial Re- 
gatta, Sir John Franklin, Lieutenant Governor of New 
South Wales (in his brilliant naval uniform), presiding, 
—his romantic lady, suite, and captains, on the Pavilion 
by his side. Everything “that could swim,” from an 
English yacht of the Royal Club, to the most common 
wherry, competed for the respective prizes, the first of 
which was a costly, silver mounted gig-boat. We walked 
a few miles to the beautiful cove to see and hear the 
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then famous but the still to become more renowned illus- 
trious Arctic explorer. 

The races, too, came off, lasting a week,—all in Eng- 
lish style, horses of pedigree being there. And a very 
novel sight was it to a stranger sometimes to see a chained 
gang of convicts in grey slouched caps and dress passing 
through the streets, under guard of soldiery, to their 
labor in the coal mines or on the roads, the latter conse- 
quently remarkably fine. Or equally novel was it as 
occasionally would glide by our quiet anchorage in the 
river some large ship under easy sail, ending her six 
months’ passage from England, with a load of men or 
women in mob caps, boys and girls, all under guard and 
swarming the decks and rigging to behold the land of 
their usually lifelong exile! 

One day a fine, stout looking old man, a prisoner on 
parole from the country, came on board to be reminded 
once more of something American! It was said he had 
carried McKenzie through the woods upon his shoulders, 
having been engaged in the then recent Canadian re 
bellion. 

Some personal mishaps while here were,—one, that of 
the Captain and clerk being lost at midnight on a large 
wharf covered with thousands of casks of oil. This hap- 
pened from mistaking the way, walking, on return from 
the merchant’s cottage, where he had ridden out a few 
miles to dine. The weather, beautiful at starting, had 
changed to pouring rain, with vitchy darkness. The 
Captain supposed this to be the wharf where he had 
ordered his boat. There we wandered and stumbled for 
half an hour in mud and “gurry,” unable even close to 
to discern one another, and in constant fear of stepping 
off the capsill overboard. The Captain having hailed 
repeatedly for his boat, unanswered, broke out into loud 
invective, which brought down the ery of the sentry on 
the distant fort, of “Who goes there?” “A friend!’ 
quickly shouted the Captain, not caring to hear a whis- 
tling bullet. This restored him somewhat to his “bear- 
ings.” Conjecting now our whereabouts, groping, we 
waded from this oil pool on successively to other wharves, 
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and at last hailed some merry English sailors just put 
off, who kindly returned, carrying us out several miles 
and searching another half hour for our ship, her light 
being scarcely distinguishable. 

Another more serious mishap was that of our ship _ 
dragging her anchors, in a sudden furious gust or tor- 
nado off Mt. Wellington. This arose from her being hove 
short with not hands enough on board to pay out chain! 
Two full-oared whale-boats had just successfully left 
her to pick up the jolly, in which were the clerk and a 
young passenger boy (the latter unable to row) adrift 
down the river, having twice nearly got up to the ship. 
Their jibes and laughter on first reaching us were soon, 
however, turned to hard work, as stemming it head to 
wind all were blown some 12 miles together near to the 
mouth of Storm Bay. The wind subsiding after putting 
in to shore, we arrived up to the ship at dark, emerging 
from the more peaceful margin of the river’s seaweed 
and the bulrushes. An English vessel early seeing her 
predicament kindly sent a boat to her assistance, prob- 
ably saving her from going ashore. The Captain being 
in the town and called to look at his vessel jumped into 
a wherry and came off, but too late to be of service. 
Having disposed of several thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods at Hobart Town, we determined to run back and 
try some of the ports of South and West Australia. 

While down the stream, main topsail aback, the port 
officers respectively were busy on board, especially the 
convict captain and his gang. After every place capable 
of secreting, and accessible, had for half an hour been 
put to test of their ten feet long, sharp-pointed wire ram- 
rods, eliciting no responsive ery, the convict captain be- 
thought him of one place overlooked, the cabin-run! The 
mate remonstrated, but notwithstanding up came the 
table set for dinner, and its lashings, carpet, and the 
scuttle; but all was dark down there. “A light, if you 
please!” So a lighted candle was handed him from the 
head of the companionway stairs. 

“Now, be very careful, sir,” said the mate, “that you 
don’t set the gases of the hold on fire, for, all loose, two 
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feet under the floor, lie 300 kegs of gunpowder!” “Gun- 
powder!” repeated he, and with one bound the convict 
master was on deck, candle in hand, pale and agitated. 
“Blow it out, for God’s sake,—why didn’t you tell me 
that?’ “Thought you had read the ship’s papers,” replied 
the mate. “Never thought of it. A mere form, sir; but my 
duty, you know.” The ship’s company, all pleased with 
this little trick, in excellent humor, took leave of them. 
There, if disposed, could have been stowed away fifty 
convicts. 

The authorities here having previously been long tor- 
mented by the American whalers, seeking and conniving 
at prisoners’ escape, and also with many other minor 
annoyances, these little offenses were passed mostly un- 
heeded. The Captain now on board, the ship filled away 
Dec. 15, 1841. 

The ante after beating out of Storm Bay three or 
four nights and days, stood for King George’s Sound. 
December 22, while in gale, under close-reefed topsails, 
the wind suddenly shifting several points, she was struck 
all aback by a heavy squall from the northwest. While 
dipping her counter under the high seas, her masts being 
momentarily expected to go over the side, for some time 
she was in danger of running under stern foremost! But 
finally she was got off before it. Took in all sail, and 
lay to, it blowing a hurricane, with much thunder and 
sharp lightning. Her “big buttocks,” a source previously 
of derisive merriment, probably now had saved her. 

January, 1842—Made the land. At 8 A. M., “Mt.” 
Many’s Peak bore west northwest. Sunday, Jan. 2. A 
beautiful day. Went aloft to look at a vessel, top-gallant 
sails out of water, standing in towards the Sound. At 
noon, there came down a furious gust with a hard gale 
from off a distant mountainous bluff or landmark—the 
“Bald Head” then west northwest, Mt. Gardiner, north- 
east. This she had for some time; carrying on day and 
night, trying to weather, making, then losing sight of it, 
but now, full sure of going round, she was again blown 
off. Took in nearly all sail. While two-thirds of the 
crew were reefing the main-topsail, a serious accident of 
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parting suddenly some of the rigging occurred, liable 
instantly to jerk the men all off into the sea, but un- 
heard by them aloft. The Captain, however, made out 
to apprise them of the danger by shouting with his trum- 
pet, to “hold on for their lives!” 

Jan. 5. At 2 1-2 P. M. arrived at the Sound, anchor- 
ing 1 1-2 miles abreast the town of Albany. The vessel 
seen on January proved to be H. B. M.’s ship, the 
Beagle (before mentioned). Within about a hundred 
yards of her, the Grotius lay awhile here. Attached to 
the Beagle, but living on shore was the late Darwin, natu- 
ralist, now the philosopher of world-wide fame. One 
day, with others, he came on board to see the Captain! 
And the clerk was soon after sent on board the Beagle 
with a long-boat of goods, thus having the privilege of 
looking over the famous little craft. 

The aspect at King George’s Sound was decidedly 
primeval, especially when first landing on the beach (no 
wharves here). <A crowd of natives, men, women, and 
children, all in complete nudity, came dancing, caper- 
ing around, curious to see the newcomers, with cries of 
“Gim tic penn!” (give me six pence). 

Some of their peculiar ways of living, perhaps from 
accounts of old voyagers, to many familiar, might, how- 
ever, be very briefly noticed. Their subsistence was 
chiefly from spearing the wallaby or third kind of (the 
rat) kangaroo, or upon “blasted” whale, thrown upon 
the shores; mode of kindling fire by friction of two 
pieces of soft wood quickly rubbed together and setting 
the sparks to the dry leaves; of nursing their young was 
by stretching over forward from the back of the mother’s 
neck and shoulders (were always carried in a small 
pouch) their cocoanut-looking little heads; one mode of 
ornamentation was by scarifying neck, bosom and arms 
with sharp stones, raising a blister, healing with a 
smooth surface three or four inches long and nearly 
one in width—badges of distinction; adorning, by be- 
daubing themselves with a kind of white pigment ob- 
tained from petrified bushes, groves of which abound 
here. 
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An instance we saw of mourning, “waking of the dead,” 
was that of a young “‘squaw.” There she was with sullen 
and dejected looks, said to have stood, at least by day, 
three months on the same spot upon the beach. A yard- 
long stick pierced through was poised in the cartilege— 
“septum narium’” — division of the nostrils. And at 
night, shore and hills around would reverberate with 
sad screams and cries for her departed love. 

We went with a crew, two or three times, at night, 
out into the bush a few miles, to view their way or accom- 
modations of sleeping. There lay in a semi-circle fifty 
at least of every age, men, women, and children, all nude, 
side by side promiscuously, under the lee or shelter of 
long sticks or poles slightly covered with brush. The 
second mate stirred up the dying embers of a fire, toward 
which their feet were pointed, throwing over the wild, 
grotesque scene a lurid glare. One or two older ones 
were awake, having had notice of our coming, so not 
alarmed they slept on. 

“Mr. Clerk, what do you think of this?’ said the old 
sailors, confessing that in all parts of the world before, 
they had never witnessed such apparent degradation. 
Answer, — “If these are the descendants of our fairest 
foremother, Eve, the race must have degenerated most 
damnedly.”” But it seems that Darwin attributed to them 
no such origin. In a manner, however, their morals and 
marital customs were said to be comparatively strict. 

Our chief food daily along this coast, was the kanga- 
roo—in quality between mutton and the hare; weight 
from 75 to 100 pounds, usually. Of the emu’s eggs, a 
few were brought on board, laid in the sand, enough for 
a strong man’s meal. A pair of these rare birds each 
thirteen feet high may be recollected as standing before 
Captain Mugford’s residence near Bott’s Court, Essex 
Street, Salem, or his mother’s, then at Federal Street. 
They were about the only ones brought, so early at least, 
to this country on his voyage before in the Augustus. 

An old whaling ship, the Maine, formerly said to be 
of Salem (belonging to William Gray, Esq.), was here, 
Magee, master (who afterwards settled at Honolulu). 
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The Groteus bartered her for oil, and also ashore for oil, 
wool, skins, etc. The Captain was on a survey of the 
Maine while here, as to her seaworthiness. 

Jan. 28, 1842, sailed for the Swan River Colony, Jan. 
31, at 7 P. M., made Cape Leeuweein, the southwest 
Cape of New Holland, 15 miles distant, northeast, and 
Feb. 2, at 7 P. M. Rottenest Isle bore south eight miles, 
Feb. 3, at 3 p. m. passed the English brig fox, Launces- 
town, V. D. L., bound for L., and while under the pilot’s 
charge the ship thumped, going over some perhaps un- 
known shoal! The clerk had reason to be very glad of 
not acceding to his proposition, previously to go down 
and “splice the main brace!” which was complied with 
only afterwards when safe at anchor in the Roads off 
Fremantle. And the Captain, from what was learned 
on shore, when sailing hence thought it most prudent 
to pilot the ship out himself. 

Perth, the capital of West Australia, is twelve miles 
up the River Swan, which is barred at entrance almost 
across by a ledge or reef with sandy shoals. At its 
mouth, near Fremantle, it is intricate and navigable up 
only for large sail boats, through a narrow channel. The 
coast of New Holland for several hundred miles along 
here is said to be mostly of a sandy nature, and the 
streets of Perth are ankle deep in a black sand. This 
locality of the Swan may be recollected, some twelve 
years since, as where the Irish Fenians broke prison, and 
were rescued by a whaler expressly fitted out from the 
United States, using the American flag for protection, 
when chased by an English revenue vessel. 

The settlers at Fremantle nearly all wore goggles for 
protection against reflection of the white sand in their 
now summer, steady heat of over 90 degrees; on first 
arrival, this gave them to us somewhat of the appearance 
of a set of blind men. The Grotius crew were here about 
a month, engaged in boating goods to the beach, where 
our commission merchant, an Irish Colonel, with his hos- 
pitable wife resided; or, up to Perth, with the Long 
towed by the seven-oared whale boat, generally starting 
from the ship at daylight. 
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Belated up the river one evening, in a thunder shower, 
we started to row down. It becoming pitch dark, found 
it very difficult to keep the winding channel, and finally 
lost it entirely, getting into the wide river basin some- 
where opposite the bar, as judged, on the opposite side 
of Fremantle, indicated perhaps by a faint, glimmering 
light, soon, too, lost sight of. This, the second officer, 
in charge, refused to make for, rashly deciding to go 
over the bar, the roar of the distant breakers now audible 
in the dead calm. 

“Nox erat,” and all around were ‘‘knocks,” as the long 
oars of the whale boat occasionally struck rock, or the 
long-boat, 20 feet or more astern in tow, now standing 
up on one end would come down broad-side to the water’s 
edge, thumping and pounding on some hidden shoal. The 
clerk, sole occupant, was obliged for safety to lie down 
and hold on, and every few minutes “to answer with 
voice of sputtering brine the ery ahead, ‘All right, aft ’?— 
‘Aye, aye, Sir!” Fit hour to dream of Acheron and 
the shades below. The sound of the breakers growing 
less, more distant, and the smooth swell assured, we were 
now in the open sea. And some miles further were dis- 
cerned lights in the Grotwus’s top-gallant cross-trees. 

Our fancy at first had pictured as abounding on this 
river the black swan, when rowing down at evening, 
we would catch their plaintive ery while on the distant 
wing, but none were seen! Here where before the sound 
of intrusive oar its sedgy banks for generations had 
settled her darling flocks, the old birds leading out to 
try their first aquatic gambols——‘‘Here they have left 
but the vestige of a name.” 

One day up the river, the boats turned aside to land, 
and visit an arbor of growing fruits. It was 50 to 100 
yards in length by 10 to 20 feet high. Approaching, 
the air became redolent with most delicious perfumes. 
Here twined the almond, the apricot, citron, fig, grape, 
pomegranate, peach, lemon, the orange, ete., all in lux- 
uriant profusion. 

The grapes, from their prodigious size of berry, might 
recall the old Bible pictures, — men carrying them on 
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poles upon their shoulders. They are the better remem- 
bered by us, from dabbling before and in after years 
when an invalid with some of these varieties in the 
graperies round Salem, the Chasselasses, Hamburgs, 
Brontenacs, Muscats, Syrians, Palestines, etc., or in our 
own garden here where the first successful experiments 
of hybridizing these ‘“Vinifera” varieties with the “La- 
brusea,” or American native, were performed by a 
younger brother, Mr. Edward S. Rogers, an account of 
which may be found in the Downing Horticulturist about 
1859. 

The grapes at the Swan have been said by good authori- 
ties to excel those of Portugal or on the Rhine. The 
ship laid in there several barrels of luxuries, and also 
figs for stores at only penny-hapenny per pound. 

The 22d of February came round and altogether new 
here, and not much observed then at home, by the 
Grotwus firing at sunrise, noon and sunset, a gun for 
each of the “Old Thirteen.” This, quickly followed by 
a large American whaler 20 miles below off Rottenest, 
with one for each of the then 26 United States, brought 
early out of bed all settlers on the beach and hill-tops, 
and the English crews of the shipping around on deck, 
wondering what could the matter be. Rumors at first 
went flying to Perth, that America and England were 
now at war on the Boundary question, and an action 
going on outside below. And down post haste came a 
Government express from Perth. But a large 400-ton 
English whaler (which lent us a big gun) covered like 
our own ship with bunting and streamers, quieted them 
down as they noticed peace and amity indicated by the 
Union and British Jacks flown one by the other ship 
at the fore. 

The Grotius having been here more than a month, 
selling and bartering several thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods, was again ready for sea. Took on board 12 pas- 
sengers (conveyances being seldom) for Leschenault, 
Geographe Bay, and Hobart Town. Among them were 
a fellow of the Royal Society of England, his accom- 
plished son, and a Colonel or Lieutenant of the Royal 
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Army, and his new married bride, “the belle of the 
Swan.” Of the English Colonel’s high connections in 
the old country, our vivacious, pretty little hostess, the 
Irish Colonel’s wife of the beach, would often remind us. 

The going off alongside with the passengers crowded 
in a seven-oared whale-boat, and with the Captain, his 
papers, gold sovereigns, treasury bills, etc., to the clerk, 
obliged to stand on the stern-sheets as steers-man, seemed 
rather a “titlish business,” for the vessel was surging 
heavily at her anchors in a great swell in the open roads, 
and the boat simultaneously pitching badly. The safest 
way of getting the women on board was by tying them in 
a chair, enveloped with the ensign, and hoisting, one by 
one, from the ship’s yard arm, hauling in, and lowering 
on deck. It might be here remarked, that in boating 
on shore almost 800 tons of goods and taking another in, 
no accident ever happened on this voyage. Sailed March 
1, 1842. 

Along this coast, on the passage from Swan River, was 
seen at night, looming at a great distance, the light of 
the natives’ fires. March 3, at 3 A. M., made the land; 
at 11, anchored at Leschenault, Geographe Bay, in the 
roads off a small settlement called Bunbury. This bay is 
35 miles wide, comprising or bounding on most of Sussex 
County, West Australia. The Captain at once went on 
shore in his gig, landing the Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and his son and another passenger, also 
a few goods. 

A Salem man resident here a few years past soon came 
off on board; he had been a boatsteerer of the Samuel 
Wright, probably Salem’s best sperm whaler, about 400 
tons, nearly new, wrecked in a remote part of the Bay, 
having gone ashore on the beach “with everything all 
standing.” 

We had climbed her, when a small boy, as well as most 
of the other square-rigged vessels at the Derby Wharf, and 
it would remind us of home to see her once more. Be- 
sides, the wife and young son of the Captain, a Nantucket 
man, were passengers with us round the world. He had 
written to them to come out here to reside at this “land 
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of the Pomegranate,” as he called it. But he had been 
gone hence some time. So, with part of the crew taking 
the jolly-boat, we landed some miles away from Bunbury 
on the hard, smooth and seemingly endless beach. Walk- 
ing some miles on, the sailors occasionally perceived a 
singular discolorization of the clear, placid water, and 
finally discovered a huge ground-shark, 20 feet abreast. 
Wading in cautiously, with some pieces of driftwood, 
they made out to give him a few punches, whereat he 
started seaward, leaving behind him a muddy wake for 
a hundred yards. 

Some miles further we came to the wreck of the noble 
ship; there she lay sound as ever, except with her back 
broken—“hogged.” The sand had washed away from her 
bow and stem, leaving under a bar amidships, causing 
her to settle aft in deeper water. ‘“‘A shame!’ cried all 
the sailors, as they gazed upon her. Had means and 
material been nearer, it would well have repaid the under- 
writers earlier to have repaired and got her off again. 
On going up the staging some forty feet leading to her 
deck, over on his back to enable him to swallow any 
falling victim, his white belly conspicuous, was our un 
welcome but forgotten companion of the beach! His 
eyes were rolling and his jaws (capable of taking in at 
once half a horse) lined with two rows of two-inch sharp 
teeth, were gaping and yawning, apparently with voracious 
hunger. Some of the settlers now regaled us with stories 
of how these monsters had been known to leap into open 
boats in the bay and snatch out their victims. 

Returning to the jolly-boat, we sat down a few minutes 
to rest. If at King George’s Sound it seemed primeval, 
here nature looked the more so. All around was silence 
and solitude profound! In the background rose the deep 
forests of the yet-to-be-explored Australia; before and on 
either side stretched the horizon, sweeping with unbroken 
line the calm azure Bay, save where showed two or three 
little specks like needles, the royal mastheads of our ship 
at anchor, beyond, 

“Such as Creation’s dawn beheld,—the ocean.” 
On going off, a loud splashing of the oars at times, by 
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way of frightening, told that the sailors hadn’t again for- 
gotten our follower of the beach. A more soothing inci- 
dent soon occurred. <A settler brought on board a pair 
of black swan goslings recently trapped, which we bought 
at once for $10, a mere trifle, for they were rare even 
here. We had seen but a pair of old grey-headed ones, 
contrasting with the beauty and grace of these, whose 
plumage in color was of a deep jet like ebony, and 
their notes were most sweet and plaintive. On board sey- 
eral months, great favorites, the survivor was left at a 
brook on a creek in Sydney harbor, where was the resi- 
dence of the hospitable American Consul for many years, 
J. H. Williams, Esq., of Maine. This swan we were told 
a few years since hadn’t sung “his dying notes,” for some- 
times they exceed man’s usual lengevity. 

March 5. Sailed for Van Dieman’s land. March 6 
at 6 P. M., Cape Naturaliste bore W. by S. 15 miles. 
On these two passages from and to Hobart Town, along 
the coast, appeared for several successive nights and in the 
heavens, sometimes with thunder showers, the most bril- 
liant gorgeous displays of “fireworks” in the shape of 
lightning. But the pleasure of contemplation was fre- 
quently abated when striking a little near it would occa- 
sion an uneasy sensation by thoughts of that “villainous 
saltpetre” in the cabin-run, previously so disturbing to the 
Convict Master. 

A brother, Mr. William Rogers’ “Sea Journal,” pas- 
senger in the owner’s barque Shepherdess, the year before, 
mentions her being struck by lightning off Sydney Heads, 
on the bowsprit, having 10 kegs of gunpowder on board. 
No other damage, however. 

Very few, only scattering, natives were seen elsewhere, 
except at ‘King George’s Sound” at these settlements. 
It should have been mentioned that at the Swan, was a 
Government school, an experiment of teaching native chil- 
dren, but with very little success, it was said; their cranial 
structure seeming to preclude much present hope of ad- 
vancement intellectually, or perhaps for generations. 
Passed along the coast within a day or two sail of the 
then small Port Adelaide and Port Philip (Melbourne), 
now great cities, but did not go in as at first intended. 
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March 23. Made land about Port Davey, N.E., 40 
miles distant. The Mew Stone at 10 P. M., north 10 
miles. At 6 passed Tasman’s Head. March 24, at 6 
P. M., took a pilot; first part of the night becalmed; came 
to anchor at midnight in the Derwent, off Hobart Town, 
and very violent squalls. The Grotius lay at Hobart Town 
another month, with little trade, uncertain of her desti- 
nation, probably to China. 

April 1, arrived direct from Salem, in December, brig 
Gambia, King, before mentioned, for the Fijis via Syd- 
ney. By him was received our first news, 842 months from 
home; files of newspapers and letter from the writer’s 
father, senior owner. In them and those afterwards much 
was gathered of political interest to some of us boys, so 
recently out of the campaign of 1840. Here were ac- 
counts of President Tyler’s vetoes of Bank and the Tariff, 
of his cordial support by those great Secretaries of State, 
Webster and Calhoun, and Wise and Cushing of the “‘Cor- 
poral’s Guard” in Congress, in opposition to their own 
Whig party generally. Accounts were here, too, of their 
speeches and letters, and the burning in effigy of “honest 
John Tyler’? (so called before election) near the White 
House. 

Reflecting on and discussing these events in the long 
night watches, with the late Mr. Thomas Mugford, the 
Captain’s brother (an intelligent man often offered com- 
mand of China ships) we came to the conclusion that 
President Tyler had remained true to those principles 
previously advocated by the Whig stump speakers here- 
abouts, some of whom new Mr. Webster was pleased to 
style ‘the jubilant orators of Massachusetts.” 

A tariff for revenue with incidental protection, then 
and long was the well-known doctrine of the Democratic 
party, and insisted on, too, by those honest Free Soilers 
as one of the strongest planks in their “Buffalo platform.” 
And later, in a famous speech in New York State, Mr. 
Webster seems perhaps more wisely to have urged a reci- 
procity system, instead of high tariff, which high tariff 
men, it may be recollected, denounced as worse than 
free trade! 
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In these New Holland or Australian voyages for fifty 
years, may plainly be seen the unjust operation of United 
States high tariffs, under the delusive ery of protection. 
The Grotwus sailed from Hobart Town for Sydney, May 
1, 1842. “Incidentally we have noticed,” wrote the clerk, 
“the opposition of the United States tariff in regard to 
Australian wool, as the writer viewed the subject, and 
its effect upon our manufacturing, mercantile and, to some 
extent also, our agricultural and producing interests. Let 
us say further, that this Island Continent, Australia, and 
adjacent colonies ever have been willing and in their 
earlier days anxious to sell or barter their only great staple 
product, wool, the finest in the world, for all of the above. 

“These shipments of ours to Australia were profitable 
enough usually to defray the expenses of a voyage. But 
whence would come a direct remittance freight of cargo 
home to remunerate the owner for his trouble? His ship 
must either look for a great additional expense, delay at- 
tending an uncertain trade, toward India, waiting months 
perhaps for company through the Torres Straits, or by 
the other route to China. Besides, how could conveni- 
ently the ordinary merchant, so long.out of remittance, 
meet notes payable for outward shipments, or if ventur- 
ing investment in wool, at arrival pay the heavy customs 
duties, unable as then he was to bond in warehouse and 
sell at option. Thus clogs of all kinds were imposed 
on the United States in this Australian trade. Thus poor 
and rich have been compelled to pay 30 or 40 per cent 
indirect taxation on all imported fine wool clothing, and 
the United States statistics long have shown the unneces- 
sary, immense revenue therefrom. 

“Investigation will show, of this trite and complicated 
subject, how incalculable has been the loss of wages for 
these long years, by this tariff prohibition of Australian 
wool, to American workmen! For they are, or in a little 
while can become, as capable of manufacturing finest 
broadcloths as the English, only give them the proper 
material instead of masses of shoddy and coarse wool 
mixed with little of the obliged-to-be-imported fine wool; 
and which is placed on the market as finest American 
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cloths. Who, moreover, can tell the benefit that might 
have thus resulted to the United States from an expert 
competition in this business. 

“Tt is well known at Salem that, many years ago, mills 
at either Andover or Framingham, Mass., were in contem- 
plation of erection for manufacture of large cargoes of 
this Australian wool. But this enterprise was prevented 
by a succession of high tariff men, lobbyists, ete., all for 
a few special interests. The American grower would 
have received ample, reasonable protection for his sorts 
of wool. But we see that American people, poor or rich, 
will have the best if they can get it, home or imported. 

“Tf one would consider, too, the loss of our markets in 
Australia by these United States prohibitory tariffs for 
American surplus manufactures, together with the inci- 
‘dental loss of wages consequent thereon to American work- 
men, let him examine one of these invoices for the past 
fifty years. There will be found an assortment too tedi- 
ous to specify—carriages, wagons, iron machinery and 
wares, furniture, all articles of domestic use, ete., of prod- 
uce, butter, cheese, lard, hams, pork, fish, pickles, syrups, 
nuts, dried fruits, biscuit, flour, hops, ete. 

“The same principle holds here in its effects as regards 
generally this prohibition from abroad on materials for 
shipbuilding, and seamen’s incidental wages lost to them 
thereby. What merchant or sailor does not know that for 
these long years, too, the cost of a three or four-hundred- 
ton ship has been five or ten thousand dollars more, at 
least, and so on of larger ones proportionally? The ruin- 
ous effects of United States tariffs on our Australian trade 
as relevant only has been commented upon, although it is 
lamentable to believe that they are the same in many 
others.” 

But to return to our ship: At 6 A. M., May 10, 1842, 
the Grotws passed in by Sydney Heads. While beating 
up the harbor, the shipping masts and church spires just 
coming into view, one or two dozen gigs and boats were 
spied bearing down for us before the seductive, freshen- 
ing breeze. But they had ventured a little far; it now 
increasing to blow, those in the last ones not knowing how 
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to come alongside, were actually hauled in to keep from 
swamping. Here all around was decidedly an overbored 
sensation! There was the Port Officer, the Landlord, the 
Butcher, the Baker, ete., but all fled terrified to the cabin 
or forecastle, thinking now more of their lives than cards 
for the ship’s disbursements. In the midst of it the wind 
shifting, came down a “brickfielder” sort of tornado, strik- 
ing suddenly the ship all aback, now running “gunnel 
under” sternforemost, the sea, however, smooth. Both 
anchors let go were dragged near half a mile, coming to 
finally with everything clewed up—yjust abreast of Pinch 
Gut. In the meantime every man besides some passengers 
had been sent aloft to save the spars and sails, except 
the Captain and Clerk, who remained on deck “to let go 
and belay,” both ready with sharp arms to cut adrift if 
need be the ropes or hawsers attached (a singular sight) 
to the long line of boats astern, twisting, dangling, nearly | 
out of water in the waves’ commotion. Running to and 
fro the gangway, the piteous voice of a noble-looking Eng- 
lishman cried out from the cabin stairs, “Do you think, 
sir, we shall go down?’ Inclined to laugh, but recollect- 
ing our own first alarm on shipboard, by way of comfort- 
ing we replied, pretending not to understand the question, 
“Go down? Why, we shan’t be able to go to dine for an 
hour; the fire is all out in the galley and cook and steward 
both yet aloft!” ‘You are jesting,” said the Englishman. 
“No, this is nothing but a common brickfielder, and all the 
danger is over.” The peals of thunder, vivid lightning, 
and torrents of rain seemed, however, to belie all that we 
could say. He retired, probably to pray, and the Clerk 
to duty. 

During ten or eleven weeks while here, in their mid- 
winter climate, resembling that of our beautiful Indian 
summer, ten thousand cattle perished from drought, upon 
the plains around. The price was then very cheap, one 
pound (£1) per head upon the hoof, and sheep four shil- 
lings each. 

Sydney then was the City of the Antipodes, of about 
30,000, now 200,000 inhabitants. This city was then far 
ahead of us at home in many matters. Twenty years 
before Salem, her streets were illuminated with gas. Some 
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of her shops, in elegance could vie with Boston’s or New 
York’s. And one shop in particular was attractive to 
ornithologist or stranger, from his display of most of the 
brilliant plumaged, rare birds of Australia, stuffed, though 
at costly prices. Here, too, rolled out occasionally some 
four-horse carriage equipage with four outsiders all in 
livery. 

In her magnificent harbor, lined with natural wharfs, 
of creeks and coves, floated the finest British shipping from 
England, China and the Indies. But none so fine as in 
the years after (of larger vessels) floated there as several 
of our 1,000 to 1,500-ton American clippers, via Mel- 
bourne through Bass Straits, where in our ship’s time, 
merchant vessels seldom ventured through. 

One of these, commanded by the late Capt. John B. 
Fisk of Salem, so he told the writer, so attracted the atten- 
tion of the Governor Fitzroy (himself a sailor, we believe) 
that he paid a visit on board, and delighted pronounced 
her the most graceful craft he had ever seen upon the 
waters. And the Captain, in return of course, was pleased 
with the honor of the attention received at his Excellency’s 
mansion. 

On the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday happening 
here, two or three among the very best regiments of the 
Army (with their noted bands) were reviewed by Sir 
George Gipps, Knight, the Governor of New South Wales, 
led off by Sir Maurice O’Connell, Commander of the 
-Forees, a noble looking man, on horseback. He was a 
brother or near relative of the famous Irishman, Daniel 
O’Connell. 

While here, one of these Regiments was sent into India 
to engage in those “horrida bella,” the cruel wars of Af- 
ghanistan, where England then lost so much of the flower 
of her Army. Some of our sailors went to witness the 
embarkation, and described as heart-rending the parting 
farewell of these brave troops with their families and 
friends. 

The Grotius had laid here about two months, awaiting 
the arrival of two or three more English vessels, one here 
already three months, to go through, in company, Torres 
Straits to the north, to India, none daring to venture alone, 
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in fear of the reefs and cannibals. The English Nautical 
Magazines of that period will afford any interested an 
account of these dangers; particularly in the cruise of 
the Colonial schooner Isabella, late as 1836, in search of 
the Charles Haton, wrecked there and nearly all hands 
murdered. It was found that their bodies were left on 
the beach and heads for some time had hung upon poles,— 
the Captain’s wife’s being identified by its long wavy 
tresses. Another atrocity among these wrecks was that 
of skinning a fair Englishman’s arms, from the elbows, 
with the hands and fingers, and converting them by some 
peculiar process into gloves, white and soft as Paris kids. 
Then they were worn and waved in their war dances, as 
trophies, badges of distinction, etc., by the warrior’s wives 
and maidens. 

An American whaler from the Chatham Island, 8S. E. 
of New Zealand, with a cargo of sperm oil, arrived here 
to heave down for repairs, offering 1,000 barrels freight. 
And unexpectedly (out of course) an offer was made of 
several hundred bales of fine wool for England via Bos- 
ton; these, together with purchase of many thousand salt 
hides and pelts, besides a wish to settle up some large 
unfinished business of the owners of N. Z., all entirely 
changed the ship’s intended destination,—now to N. Z., 
then home around the Horn. 

The Grotws sailed from Sydney July 31. As we lost 
sight of the Heads, having circumnavigated about two- 
thirds of, and now bidding adieu to Australia, thought 
arose on her future destiny; but, whatever might await 
her, it was gratifying to know that there broadcast had 
been sown the seeds of the Anglo-Saxon blended with the 
Roman or Civil Law. 

Aug. 12, 1842, at 6 P. M., the Grotius, going up the 
Bay of Islands, passes the ““Ninepin” rock. Steering by 
line and plummet and the bearings of the cottages on 
shore, she anchors late at evening in the roads off the 
village of Kororarika. For many years the Bay had 
been the principal rendezvous of American whalers in the 
South Seas for recruiting, and eight were now lying here 
up the river,—one arriving “trying out,’ with a hundred- 
barrel sperm whale alongside. When, about this time, the 
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United States were said to have afloat 400 sail in this 
business, some were of opinion that, with our fishermen— 
whose bounties were withdrawn—they needed full as much 
protection from Congress as cotton mills and pig-iron. 

While the Grotiws was here for three weeks, her clerk 
and crew all the while were busy at the bonding ware- 
houses, some miles distant, in gauging, repairing, etc., 
remaining consignments of the owners there for the last 
ten years. The British Government, when assuming sov- 
ereignty a year before, had seized and placed them in 
bond. But in a few years they honorably settled all the 
claims for damages. 

The natives since the days of Captain Cook have been 
well known as a healthy, stout, athletic race and good 
boatmen, in strong contrast with the puny, feeble ones of 
South and West Australia, although within two or three 
days’ sail. They were susceptible, too, of acquiring knowl- 
edge and practice of the industries of civilized life, as 
has been noticed by Captain Fitzroy of the Beagle. But 
in the southern part of the island they were yet ferocious 
and in a state of cannibalism. 

One day the writer unexpectedly received a call from 
the ex-Chief or King. He stood, if we recollect, nearly 
seven feet in height, and in stepping over the ship’s gang- 
way his pride of rank was very evident, taking little 
notice of the officers (the Captain being in shore). To 
the Clerk, happening to be an owner’s son, he was most 
gracious. He had long known their merchantmen and 
a brother, Mr. W. L. Rogers, several months here. In 
mien and aspect, though not in his war habiliments, he 
wore the traces of a warrior; was tattoed all over his 
face, neck, bosom, arms, etc., and semi-clad; unlike his 
tribe, his features were of Grecian cast, and frame of 
Herculean mould. We treated him in the cabin with 
some luxuries to his own taste, as old Black Warrior wine 
of second-best vintage of Madeira, Spanish cigars unused 
among our private stores, and plenty of the ship’s snuff 
and tobacco of choice brands. 

Pleased, he departed in his boat, and while receding 
from our vision, it reminded me of the North American 
Indian one reads of, fast fading before the advancing 
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civilization of the white man. But though somewhat 
broken by the vices consequent on its introduction, and 
the losses of his vast domain—of a 40-million acre island 
—the poor Chief’s spirit was not wholly quenched. “Still 
in the ashes lived the wonted fires!” For after we left, 
the English were obliged to send reinforcements from 
Sydney to keep him quiet. Although deposed, his recep- 
tion would have been more according to international 
comity had we been as much acquainted with that subject 
as afterwards, in 1844-45, under instruction of the great 
jurists, professors, at Harvard University Law School, 
Cambridge. 

The Bay settlement now was fast, as the resources of 
the island became known, being supplanted by incipient 
ones at Auckland below and Wellington to the southward. 
Our Ship’s Instructions by the senior owner ordered the 
Captain, if convenient on her arrival at Hobart Town, 
to send the Clerk over to New Zealand to purchase and 
collect 100 tons of gum copal and mineral ores said to 
exist there. But as it appeared, uncertainties of the pro- 
tracted voyage prevented. This enterprise, if accom- 
plished, would have been the first importation of this in- 
ferior sort of copal by the owners, who had imported the 
first to the United States of the Madagascar and Zanzibar 
kind, as before noticed, to Salem. 

Great chances of fortunes here were now talked over 
for land investments, only of course allowable to British 
subjects who could hold the fee. One gentleman, G. Mair, 
Esq., a Scotchman respected for his honesty, a former 
acting United States Consul awhile at the Bay, went home 
a few years after, the writer was informed, a millionaire, 
having come out here a poor man. 

At daylight of the 31st of August, the Grotius with 
main and fore stump top-gallant masts rigged (as cus- 
tomary) was all ready for round the Horn to Boston. 
And a large whaler sending on board her crew to heave up, — 
as usual we parted with a three times three. Going out 
of the Bay, spoke coming in the English little packet-brig 
Bee, from Auckland, doubtless yet recollected by early 
settlers there. 
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The acting American Consul had placed on board two 
sick seamen as passengers for the United States. One was 
a Mr. Denison, who had been whaling for several years, 
last as Chief Officer of the ship Fanny of Sag Harbor, L. I. 
From his vivid narrations of “hairbreadth escapes” one 
might also have imagined himself to have been a-whaling. 

Saturday, Sept. 3, being today on the meridian, long. 
of 180 degrees east of Greenwich, and having also gained 
72 deg, West (the longitude of Boston left), it amounted 
to 252 degrees. As customary, set the time back one day, 
thus having two Saturdays in the same week, in order to 
come out the same in time when we shall arrive, with the 
time at Boston. Then we shall have gained 108 deg. more 
Easting, or toward the sun, one hour for every 15 degrees, 
and thus gained 360 degrees—measurement of the earth’s 
circle, or 24 hours—a day ahead of those at home. The 
sailors were displeased because it did not happen on Sun- 
day, so they would have had one more day of rest, for 
our Captain kept the Sabbath strict on board, not beliey- 
ing in the old Sea Catechism: 

“Six days shalt thou work and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh holystone the deck and scrub 
the cable.” 


Alluding to time, or longitude East and West from 
Greenwich, the Captain used two chronometers, and always 
when chance offered took a lunar observation with his 
sextant to ascertain it. Now and then we tried our hand 
successfully, conscious however that merely working out 
a formula we had but a faint glimmering of the rationale 
of the problem. Since, we have felt the force of the 
Latin saying, “Coelum mutant non animum,” in not then 
having studied the continually-changing heavens, wishing 
that we had paid more attention to trigonometry as taught 
by our most learned tutor and professor in our only year 
(a freshman) at Harvard in 1839-40. Some of the lunar 
stars and constellations, however, were objects in these 
high south latitudes of nightly contemplation, as Anitares, 
Fomalhant, Canopus, the Southern Fishes, Southern 
Cross, Magellanic Clouds, etc.,—mostly unseen in our 
Northern Zone at home. 
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Sept. 5. At 8 A. M., while nearly all hands were close-— 
reefing topsails, in a heavy gale before it, accompanied 
with snow, sleet and rain, the ship suddenly lurched, with 
her counter under water. The Clerk being at the lee- 
wheel, his post usually on such occasions, lost his footing 
and had a most narrow escape from going overboard. 
The voyage before, when deep laden, she threw a man 
over her weather wheel down against the lee bulwarks, 
killing him instantly. Lat. this noon, 39 deg. 50 min. S. 
Oct. 3. Along here, nearly down to 60 degrees south 
latitude, after a succession of fogs and gales, headed off 
our course, one night, just after a heavy gale, having let 
out the close reefs of main and foretopsail and setting 
the furled mizzen topsail. The Clerk at the bow, looking 
out for ice, it being freezing cold, hearing an unusual 
noise, ran aft; everything amidships from the maintop 
was dripping, drenched with water, and the half drowned 
mate shouting to know if the clerk was safe, supposing 
we had been washed overboard. 

It seems, it suddenly dying away dead calm, or in a 
lull, the ship had lost steerage way and fell off into the 
trough. The mate and helmsman quickly seized a rope 
and lashed themselves to the wheel, the vessel shipping a 
high sea, wetting the feet of the watch all aloft on the 
mizzen topsail yard. An accident of this kind, dreaded 
by seamen, happened to the owner’s barque, the Shep- 
herdess, previously, sweeping her house, etc., off deck, and 
doing several hundred dollars damage, which the under- 
writers paid for. Oct. 3, Lat. 57 deg. 45 min. S. At 
midnight, after a gale and thick weather, it brightening 
up to windward, the Clerk saw what at first was supposed 
to be an iceberg, but in half an hour it proved to be a 
large ship on same course, shaking out her reefs and bear- 
ing down for us; soon, however, hauling up, she went out 
of sight. Here was a disappointment, having seen noth- 
ing except a distant little supposed sealer standing §. since 
leaving N. Z. We were expecting from the coldness every 
moment to see ice, it being the Captain’s fifth voyage 
around the Horn, and previously always fallen in with 
and sailed along it sometimes for several hundred miles. 

Oct. 14. Somewhere to the south and east of the Falk- 
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land Isles, this forenoon, the wind hauls to the southeast, 
brick breezes and hazy; all sail, and with studding sails 
set below and aloft before it. Oct. 16, first part, snow 
squalls; taking in all sail possible. At 5 P. M. a thick 
snow storm with a strong wind increasing to a very heavy 
gale with a high sea running. Carry away crochet yard 
and the mizzen topsail blows to tatters. Split the fore- 
topsail hauling out reef-tackles. Luckily had bent the 
day before a small new maintopsail, it having one reef in, 
but was afraid to touch it. Kept the ship off before it, 
the gale continuing to increase through the night, with 
high and dangerous seas! Had too much sail on,—an 
officer and three men constantly at the wheel, “conning 
her,” for she steered so wildly she would sometimes, as 
Jack says, “turn round and look you in the face.” 

All were in fear of liability, at any moment, to broach 
to and roll over; it being impossible to lie to, she went 
scudding before it. Another danger was if a sharp ship 
with so much sail on, of certainly running under head- 
foremost. Add to this the fear of ice and proximity (if 
correct as laid down on some charts, but doubted to exist) 
of the Aurora Islands, right on our track at night, and 
poor observations or none at all for some days. Oct. 16, 
the same throughout the day. Next morning, the weather 
moderating, made sail again. At noon, latitude 44 de- 
grees, 55 minutes south longitude, 41 degrees 58 minutes 
west. This was a sublime gale! On the Sunday morn- 
ing, at its height, gathered on the little deck, looking out 
on all the contending elements, one would seem to need 
no other sermon to remind of Him “Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His hand.” 

On board ship Grotius, Nov. 2, 1842, latitude 23 de- 
grees 25 minutes south. Go aloft to look at three or four 
sail,—a large ship on the same course occasionally show- 
ing her topgallant sails, then out of sight! At 5 P. M. 
exchanged colors with a large Dutch East Indiaman steer- 
ing southeast. At 6, dead calm with showers. At 7 a 
breeze. The mate advised in our watch at night a sharp 
lookout, as perhaps losing our brisk puffs now and then 
aft, she might be come up with. So at dusk out on the 
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bowsprit we went. About 11, right down ahead, 50 yards, 
there shone a great light. It seemed like dreaming, but 
involuntarily almost we cried out, “Light ho! dead ahead ; 
hard up your helm!” which, passed along by the watch, 
“Helm hard up, aye, aye, sir!” was the loud instant 
answer to the mate’s order. He, with others, rushed for- 
ward to the bow, and would scarcely have credited it, had 
not the man there also caught just a glimpse of the light 
as it suddenly disappeared. 

In three or four minutes, scarcely visible amid the 
clouds on the weather quarter, loomed two or three tall 
spectral shadows! The Captain and all below, tipped out 
of their berths by the ship’s paying off down on her broad- 
side, came running on deck. He jumped into the quar- 
ter-boat and hailed in the direction of the now invisible 
shadows. One or two only, of all intently listening, were 
confident they heard an answer of the South Seas. Thereat 
two little Sydney coach dogs, affrighted at the strange cry 
over the waters, set up such a howling that it was heard 
no more. All retired with sad hearts at losing a chance 
of being reported at home. 

Next morning at daylight a sail was on the horizon to 
windward, and in an hour seemed to be bearing down for 
us. Set the ensign, and soon her captain boarded us 
from a whale-boat of the Roman, of New Bedford, three 
years out, with 3,000 barrels of sperm oil, bound home; 
a new ship, 400 tons, first voyage, from Talcahuano. 
Sperm oil never so cheap, worth only then 60 cents per 
gallon. Lowered the jolly boat, went on board and spent 
the afternoon. They said that on first seeing our ship, 
it being a little brighter to windward, appeared a cloud 
of canvas coming down upon them; they supposed her 
a steamer with sail set, expecting to be run right down 
as they lay without steerage way, becalmed, with only 
two men on deck. They sprang with the cabin lantern 
into the mizzen rigging, and were rejoiced by seeing sud- 
denly our broadside, knowing they were discovered. In 
two or three minutes their men were all aloft and set 
sail on her at once, like a man-of-war’s man. 
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They heard our shouting and dogs, in the distance, 
but lost sight of our ship, it was so cloudy, and alarmed, 
thought it most prudent to luff. On asking the mate, 
why, sailing now along very slowly a mile apart, the two 
ships did not keep nearer together, he replied, should it 
die away calm, they might by attraction (like two chips 
in a tub of water) come together, lock yards and rigging, 
and tear one another all to pieces in the swell of the 
ocean. 

November 9. Lay becalmed all night within eight 
miles of the Isle of Martin Vas and Trinidad. Nov. 11, 
at daybreak, a low rakish-looking schooner changing’ her 
course bore down across, very near our bow, her deck 
full of men; but pretty soon she sailed away. All the 
watch below were called up, and afterwards said they felt 
uncertain how soon they might ‘‘walk the plank,” for 
she was either a pirate or a slaver,—easily convertible. 
The Mate kindly allowed the Clerk to sleep on. He 
thought, had they known of the sovereigns on board, we 
should have received an early morning call, but that we 
had been mistaken for some homeward bound “greasy 
whaler,” just brushed up in the Trades, which our ship 
resembled with her whaleboat gigs on the quarter, and 
covered long-boat looking like try-works; or, that the 
schooner might be in search of some special ship bound 
home. 

November 15. Weather fine. After dark this evening, 
saw a Catamaran fisherman very near with a lone man 
in it. Noy. 16, at 3, made the low land of the Brazil 
coast, and at 7 A. M. came to anchor in the outer roads 
off Pernambuco. Delightful southeast trades blowing. 
Go on shore twice, and bring off longboat loads of water, 
oranges, bananas, plantains, guavas, etc., having visited 
a large enclosed garden to see them growing. The Recife 
or Reef, a natural breakwater, is the great curiosity of 
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the place,—where the ocean for some distance throws its 
spray over on the out, and the shipping lies securely as 
at a wharf on the inside. 

The old town (we believe the oldest on the Western 
Continent) is said to resemble a provincial one in Port- 
ugal, with its high buildings and narrow streets. Some 
of them were lined with huge specimens of shining, ebony- 
lazy, sleek looking Guinea negresses, sitting on the edge- 
stones, luxuriating on bananas, their complexion and phy- 
sique in deep contract with the thin sallow Portuguese 
inhabitants. Sailed from Pernambuco, Nov. 17, passing 
four miles thence by Olinda, having a fine view of the 
Roman Catholic convent, one of the largest in the world. 

December 12, winds baffling and squally. Saw a very 
large waterspout going with great velocity, estimated to 
be 200 feet high! The Captain, called from below, or- 
dered in all sail, unnecessarily alarmed, but soon made 
it again. No observation of the sun for two or three 
days. Latitude by the moon this evening, at 7, 32 de- 
grees 58 minutes north. 

December 15. Enter the Gulf Stream this morning, 
weather squally, with an irregular sea. Thermometer in 
the air 72 degrees, in the water 74 degrees. At 4 P. M. 
under main and fore close-reefed topsails, it blowing very 
hard with a high irregular sea. Though the ship rolled 
violently, the mate, Mr. Lewis, thought that under the 
circumstances she behaved remarkably well; most ships 
would be obliged to lie to; he had seen them sometimes, 
in less bad weather, roll away their masts. At 8 this 
evening judge ourselves across the Gulf, in the course of 
an hour the thermometer falling from 72 degrees down 
to 44 degrees. 

December 16. Wind moderates this afternoon, find 
soundings in 48 fathoms. At 7 P. M., latitude by the 
moon 40 degrees 25 minutes north. At daylight saw the 
Tide Rips; at 8 A. M., Nantucket Island, eastern side, 
looming 20 miles distant, all out of water. At 11 A. M., 
Chatham Lighthouse six miles distant northwest. A 
number of vessels in sight. 

December 17 (1842), sea time, running along under 
the lee of Cape Cod shore all the afternoon with top-gal- 
lant sails set; thermometer 40 degrees. Off Race Point 
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Light at dark, it blowing very hard from the northwest, 
and thermometer falling nearly to zero; close reef the 
topsails fore and main, with every prospect of being blown 
off into the Gulf Stream again—‘“‘to thaw out.” Large 
ships flying by us, out the bay. 

Go below at 12. The chief officer called us at 4 A. M., 
and a most impressive sight there was, on stepping upon 
deck, below, to leeward. ‘The sea around was black with 
storms,’ and just abreast Cape Ann we went about off 
Thatchers Island, within sound of the roaring Salvages,— 
the shores of snow, and moon and stars above so bright as 
to dim the lights completely. Then stood up against a hard 
Nor’wester for Boston, carrying on very hard, lee bow 
under water, and forward rigging beginning to be cased 
with ice, the thermometer nearly at zero. The mate ob- 
serving it was now of no consequence how many spars or 
sails we lost, if we could make safe anchorage,—he had 
two or three times been nearer and blown off again into 
the Gulf Stream. 


Somewhere off Marblehead harbor, took a pilot, who 
soon left us to go far down the bay for another large 
ship. He had signalled for another pilot boat to take 
us, to which the Captain and Clerk were transferred two 
or three miles more in one of the dories left on purpose. 
It was no agreeable step, going over the ship’s side with 
our bags of treasure, but we held on tight. On board 
of one of these clipper boats, she beat up against the 
Nor’wester, a five-knot current setting down, all the after- 
noon, to Boston, and arrived just in time for us to take 
the evening train to Salem.. Thus terminated the Clerk’s 
only sea voyage. And in fine, all the rest of the ship’s 
company some time past have terminated with different 
worldly fates their other “voyage of life.” 

In concluding these notes on the commerce of Messrs. 
Waite and Pierce and N. L. Rogers and Brothers, it may 
be observed that during the twenty years partnership of 
the Messrs. Rogers they had about one hundred and 
twenty (120) voyages to the East Indies or around the 
Capes, exclusive of their previous private ones, as well 
as many to most other commercial quarters of the world. 

Some of the Clerks in their counting-room might be 
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remembered by business men here,—as George A. Ward, 
Thomas Swett (afterwards supereargo for them at Bom- 
bay, etc., and lost at sea); Nathaniel Waite Rogers (eld- 
est son of N. L. Rogers), for whom, then out of health, 
the Shepherdess was bought to sail, but he died previous 
to her departure, aged eighteen, in 1832, having been 
three years their Clerk; Henry L. Williams, afterwards 
in Joseph Peabody, Esq.’s, counting-room, and later a 
Mayor of Salem, deceased; William B. Swett of Andover, 
brother of Thomas; Osgood W. Gould, who died in Cali- 
fornia; John Denison Rogers (only son of J. W. Rogers), 
Supercargo of ship Black Warrior, two or three voyages, 
to Madeira, Bombay, Ceylon, Holland, North of Europe, 
New Holland, ete., part owner and Captain of clipper 
schooner Petrel to China, where he died at Shanghai 
about 1844, at about 24 years; Augustus Dodge Rogers, 
fifth son of N. L. Rogers; Capt. Richard Denison Rogers, 
son of R. 8. Rogers. All of these, except William Swett, 
made one or more voyages around the Capes or to the 
East Indies. 

Some of the Rogers’s adventures, charters, or vessels, 
besides those mentioned, were the Barque Active, nearly 
new, Cloutman of Salem, master, to the Pacific; Barque 
Cavalier, new, about 400 tons, to Caleutta, part charter; 
Ship Corvo, chartered new, 400 tons, of Boston, Edwin 
Gale of Salem, master, two or three voyages to Bombay, 
ete., Robert Watts King (brother of Capt. H. F. King), 
clerk and supereargo; Ship Georgia, new, 400 tons, of 
Boston, Thomas M. Saunders of Salem, master, to Cal- 
cutta, charter; Ship Plymouth, 500 tons, new, chartered, 
of Boston, to Isle of France, Gibson, master (afterwards 
lost at sea) ; Ship Lydia of Salem, Cross of Beverly, mas- 
ter, to New Zealand, Valparaiso, Chili, Buenos Aires, 
etc., Mr. W. L. Rogers, before mentioned, passenger after 
leaving the Shepherdess, to Valparaiso and Buenos Aires, 
from New Zealand. 

Some of the Captains unmentioned were: Emery John- 
son of Salem, in Brig Talent, at China; Charles Millett. 
of Salem, of Tybee to New Holland; Millett of the Quill, 
and Shilaber and Swasey of the same; Francis of the 
Shepherdess, to Bahamas, and Webb of the Brenda. 
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Some of the above vessels each made a dozen voyages 
more or less, unmentioned in these notes, to the East 
Indies. ; 


The good old Salem ship Glide may well be mentioned 
at this time, so closely is her story allied to that of the 
Augustus. It would seem to be little short of presump- 
tion to write anything today concerning the Glide, so well 
and so thoroughly has the story been told by Curator 
Lawrence W. Jenkins, in a volume published by the Salem 
Marine Research Society, entitled ‘“Among the Cannibals 
in the Fijis, the Narrative of William Endecott, third 
mate of the Glide,’ also one by William Carey, who 
shipped on the Glide when she was at the Feejee Islands. 
To omit wholly a reference to the ship in these articles 
would certainly be out of place. 

The Glide was built in Salem by Enos Briggs, was 
launched December 38, 1811, and registered 306 tons. 
Her first register at the Salem Custom House, dated 
March 21, 1812, shows that Joseph Peabody and Samuel 
Tucker were her owners, and Samuel Tucker, master. 
She was 97 feet and 9 inches long, 26 feet and 8 inches 
beam, and 13 feet and 4 inches depth of hold, square 
stern and billet head. She made round voyages to various 
parts of the world. Samuel Tucker commanded her on 
the first five voyages; Edward Ford on the sixth and sev- 
enth, and Nathan Endicott on the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth voyages. The writer finds 
no report of any damage received by her, and she prob- 
ably delivered her cargoes in good order. 


On her fourteenth voyage, her owner loaded her and 
despatched her for a voyage to the Feejees, and he placed 
in command of her a true and tried man, a faithful, skill- 
ful employee, Captain Henry Archer, Jr. In every way 
a sound craft, she started from Salem, May 21, 1829, but 
anchored below and remained twelve hours before going 
to sea. Her company, all told, numbered 22, and for the 
list of the entire crew the writer is indebted further to 
Colonel Jenkins, who kindly loaned records containing 
the crew list of all of Captain Joseph Peabody’s ships, 
for this information. 
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Where a single town is named, it indicates the place 
of both birth and residence; where two are mentioned, 
the first, in parenthesis, is the birthplace, and the second 
the residence or hailing place at time of shipping; the 
age, height, complexion, and color of hair, follow in regu- 
lar order. | 


Master—Henry Archer, Jr., Salem, 39 years. 
Mate—Benjamin Balch, Jr., Salem, 24, 5 feet 11% inches, 
light, light. 
Second Mate—Samuel Burnham, Salem, 24, 5-914, light, light. 
Third Mate—William Endicott, 20, 5-314, light, light. 
SEAMEN 
Thomas Crowell, Salem, 28, 5-8, light, brown. 
Aaron Maides, (Tuftonboro), Salem, 27, dark. 
Joseph Noble, Jr., Salem, 21, 5-5, dark, dark. 
Henry M. Ramsdell, Salem, 22, ruddy, dark. 
Andrew Reed, (Gottenburg), Salem, 5-614, light, dark. 
Antone Johnson, (Genoa), Salem, 45, light, black. 
Preston Crafts, Manchester, light, dark. 
Joseph H. Morse, Manchester, light, dark. 
Joshua B. Derby, Salem, 18, 5-514, light, light. 
Edmund Knight, Salem, 16, 5-434, light, light. 
Joseph Joslin, Salem,.18, 5-6, light, brown. 
William Warner, (Marblehead), Salem, 15, 5-1%, light, brown. 
Seth Richardson, Salem, 18, 5-3, dark, dark. 
Leonard Poole, Danvers, 22, 5-734, light, dark, 
Henry Fowler, Danvers, 19, 5-714, ruddy, dark. 
James Oliver, Salem. 
Steward. 
Joseph Francis, Salem, 21, 5-714, yellow, woolly. 
Cook. 
Henry Shaw, (Boston), Salem, 42, 5-214, yellow, woolly. 


The vessel arrived at the Feejees all right, and engaged 
in trading and the collection of beche-de-mer. She was 
wrecked as before stated, and for many months her crew 
lived among the islands, being subject to attacks and 
cruelties by the natives. ‘Two of their number, Joshua 
B. Derby, aged 18, and Edmund Knight, 16, when they 
shipped in Salem, as will be seen by the foregoing, both 
natives of Salem, were killed and their bodies were shock- 
ingly mangled. They were secured by the crew and given 
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a Christian burial by Captain Archer. Mr. Knight was 
a brother of Charles Ambrose Knight, who was killed, in 
1831, while first officer of the ship Friendship of Salem, 
when she was cut off by Malays at Qualla Battoo, Suma- 
tra, and five of her crew were massacred. The rest of her 
company providentially escaped and found their way to 
Salem. The story of this tragedy, as related in a lecture 
before the Essex Institute by Capt. Moses Endicott, her 
commander, is printed in volume one of “Salem Vessels 
and Their Voyages,” as the reader will recall. 

This story of the Glide gives the compiler of these 
articles an opportunity to speak right here of her tal- 
ented builder, Enos Briggs, and other splendid ships that 
he built, which sailed to all ports of the “far east.”” The 
writer has before him a list of 52 vessels prepared by a 
grandson of Mr. Briggs, E. T. B., which were built at 
the Point, with the exception of the Grand Turk, the 
ship Henry and the frigate H'ssex, the last named being 
built at Winter Island. The list was handed to the Regis- 
ter’s correspondent by a grandson of Enos Briggs, and 
was doubtless copied from the records of the ship builder. 

Enos Briggs, one of the most noted ship builders of 
Salem, came from Pembroke, Mass., in 1790 and estab- 
lished a ship yard in South Salem, west of the old Union 
street bridge, on land now covered by the mills of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton company. He was born in Pem- 
broke, July 29, 1746, and he died in Salem, Oct. 10, 
1819. The Grand Turk was known as Mr. Derby’s “‘Great 
Ship,” being of 560 tons. She replaced the ship Grand 
Turk of 300 tons, which was sold at the Isle of France 
in 1788. 

“Having built the Grand Turk,’ says Batchelder and 
Osgood’s “Sketch of Salem,” “Mr. Briggs returned to 
Pembroke for his family. They arrived at Salem July 4, 
1791, and the sloop in which they came brought also the 
frame of a dwelling house which he erected on Harbor 
street, and which for many years after his decease, was 
occupied by the family of his daughter, Mrs. Nathan 
Cook.” 

(The house was destroyed in the Salem conflagration. ) 

Rev. Dr. Bentley, in his famous diary, published by 
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the Essex Institute, in four volumes, thus speaks of Mr. 
Briggs: 

“October 11, 1819—Enos Briggs has died, aged 73 in 
Southfields. He came to Salem from the old colony, 1790; 
was master builder of the Essex frigate upon Winter 
island, and established himself in Southfields in which 
he has kept a building yard. He acquired a good estate 
but speculations in which his children involved him and 
perhaps in part his own consent, were not favorable to 
him. He was an excellent, practical workman and if not 
independent and original, he built many excellent vessels 
and died in the public favor. 

“Last Saturday, Oct. 4, 1794, we had the launching 
of a fine ship, the Belisarius, copper bottom, pierced for 
16 guns, on Stage Point, Briggs’ building yard, belong- 
ing to G. Crowninshield and Sons. She was launched 
with all her masts standing. She went off without the 
least accident or interruption.” (This splendid ship made 
several Sumatra and East India voyages, and, writes Dr. 
Bentley, ‘‘one of the richest ships of our port, the beauti- 
ful Beltsarwus, went to pieces in a gale in the Bay of 
Tunis, in April, 1810.’’) 

From the subjoined list might be drawn many an inter- 
esting story, if one had but the time, the disposition and 
the liking for such literature. Several of the ships men- 
tioned could furnish thrilling experiences of ‘‘those who 
go down to the sea in ships,” in escaping wreck by hurri- 
canes or on a lee shore, or death at the hands of pirates, 
the Jolly Rogers of the sea. 

The brig Caravan is noted in the list as having carried 
the first missionaries to India. In front of the Taber- 
nacle church is a large bronze tablet which states that 
“Adoniram Judson, Gordon Hall, Samuel Nott, Samuel 
Newell and Luther Rice and their wives were ordained 
in this church Feb. 6, 1812.” This tablet is placed there 
“to perpetuate the memory of their zealous and gsuccess- 
ful labors and those of their devoted wives in the service 
of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, as first American 
Foreign missionaries to the heathen in Asia.” 

The ship Perseverance is noted “in the list and that re- 
calls the fact that there were two famous Salem ships 
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named Perseverance. The first registered 245 tons, was 
built in Haverhill in 1794, and was owned by Simon For- 
rester. She was commanded by Captain Richard Wheat- 
land. In October, 1798, she made the first entrance at 
Salem from Archangel, Dec. 31, 1799, under command 
of Capt. Wheatland, she fought gallantly and victoriously 
a French privateer in the Bahama channel. The French 
rascals, contrary to the laws of war and of honor fought 
under false colors, hoisting the English, whilst the eagle, 
true to his charge, spread his wings on the American 
flag. The engagement lasted one hour and 20 minutes 
before the privateer hauled away. The Perseverance fired 
chain bars 10 inches long. The sails of the French were 
completely riddled and when she hauled off, very few 
men could be seen on her decks. The Perseverance was 
not much injured, the enemy’s shots falling short or go- 
ing over the ship. The Perseverance was not long lived, 
however, for she went ashore in Tarpaulin Cove, Cape 
Cod, Jan. 31, 1803. Captain Wheatland was the father 
of Dr. Henry Wheatland, so long president of the Essex 
Institute, and of George Wheatland, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Essex bar. 


THE LIST 


No. 1—March, 1790, began a ship for Elias H. Derby, 
of 550 tons, a three-decker, and launched her March 10, 
1791. (Launched sideways from the Derby wharf and 
called the Grand Turk—was an East Indiaman.) 

2—Began a ship June 1, 1792, of 180 tons, for E. H. 
Derby and launched her May 10, 1793—named Henry. 
(Launched same as No. One and an Indiaman—was built 
of hard pine, and a very durable ship. ) 

3—Began a schooner, June 1791, of 92 tons, for Den- 
nis, Spofford & Jones, named Baltimore; launched Sep- 
tember, 1791. The first built on the Point. 

4—Built a brig 1791, of 132 tons, for Samuel Derby; 
launched in the spring of 1792. 

5—Built a schooner for Peirce & Waitt, 98 tons, called 
Betsey; launched in the spring of 1792. 

6—Began a ship June 1792, for E. H. Derby, 137 tons, 
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called Benjamin; launched November, 1792. (An East 
Indiaman. ) 

7—Began, January, 1798, a schooner for Perkitis & 
Peabody, called Cynthia; launched 3 in June 1798, 91 tons. 

8—Began December, 1793, a schooner for Nath. West, 
called Patty, of 96 2-3 tons; launched April, 1794. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

9—April, 1794, began a vessel called a ketch, for E. H. 
Derby, 190 tons; launched June, 1794, named Eliza. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

10—Began a ship for Capt. George Crowninshield, 
June, 1794, of 197 tons; launched October 1, 1794, 
called Belisarius. (A very fast and successful East In- 
diaman. ) ) 

11—Built a brig, August, 1794, for Benjamin Hodges 
and Ichabod Nichols, of 110 tons; launched Dee. 11, 1794. 

12—Began, December, 1794, a ketch for E. H. Derby, 
222 tons; launched April 21, 1795, called John. (An 
Indiaman. Afterwards altered to a ship, fitted out as 
a privateer by the Crowninshields in the War of 1812, 
and captured in 1813.) 

18—Began, May 13, 1795, a ketch for E. H. Derby, 
142 tons, which he gave to his four sons and named it 
The Brothers, launched October, 1795. 

14—Began in January, 1796, a ship for E. H. Derby 
called Martha, 322 tons; launched June 4, 1796. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

15—August 4, 1796, began a ship for Peirce & Waitt 
of 327 tons; launched May 23, 1797, called Friendship. 
(An Indiaman.) 

16—April, 1797, began a brig for Daniel Sargent & 
Son of Boston, 120 tons, launched June 28, 1797, called 
Atlanta. 

17—August, 1797, began a ship of 3388 tons, for 
Marston Watson of Boston, and launched her May 28, 
1798; called the Amazon. 

18-——Beean a schooner, December, 1797 ; launahee July, 
1798, 5-8 owned by myself (E. B. Rt 96 fond ealled Sally. 

19—J une 1, 1798, began a brig of 140 tons, for Capt. 
Thomas Perkins and Capt. Joseph Peabody; launched 
August 29, 1798, called Neptune. 
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20—September, 1798, built a brig for Israel Thorn- 
dike of 188 tons, called Rover; launched Dee. 4, 1798. 

21—Then began a ship of 850 tons, built by subserip- 
tion by the citizens of Salem as a ship of force, frigate 
built, Hssex, carrying 32 guns and was loaned to the 
United States. She was built on Winter Island, by Fort 
Pickering, was raised April 13, 1799, and launched Sept. 
10, 1799, in the presence of 12,000 spectators. (Frig- 
ate Hssex, Commodore Porter, was captured after severe 
engagement of two hours by the British frigate Phoebe, 
36 guns, and sloop-of-war Cherub, 20 guns off the har- 
bor of Valparaiso, March 28, 1814, and after one of the 
most remarkable combats to be found in the history of 
naval warfare. The Hssex lay at anchor, mounting short 
guns, and the enemy chose her position with long guns 
mostly. Was the first United States vessel-of-war to 
double Cape Good Hope and Cape Horn. Was finally 
sold out of the British in 1837.) 

22—Jan. 20, 1800, began a ship for Israel Thorndike 
of Beverly of 277 tons, called Cyrus, launched June 8, 
1800. (An Indiaman.) 

23—June 25, 1800, began a schooner for myself of 
103 tons, called Polly, launched Sept. 22, 1800. 

24—October, 1800, began a ship of 223 tons, for Capt. 
Nathaniel West, called Commerce, launched March 17, 
1801. (An Indiaman.) 

25—December, 1800, began a ship of 247 tons, for 
Capt. William B. Rogers of Charlestown, called Ama- 
thyst, launched June 14, 1801. (A very fast sailer. 
ne. 1, ) 

26—June, 1801, began a brig for Capt. Joseph Pea- 
body, of 146 tons, called Catharine; launched Oct. 13, 
1801. (An Indiaman.) 

27—October, 1801, began a brig of 256 tons for Joseph 
Lee, Jr., called the Caravan; launched June 17, 1802. 
(An Indiaman. Carried out the missionaries, Adoniram 
Judson and Samuel Newell in 1812.) 

28—October, 1802, began a ship of 240 tons for Joseph 
Peabody and launched her May 10, 1803, called Mount 
Vernon. (An Indiaman.) 

29—May, 1803, began a ship of 248 tons, for Benjamin 
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Pickman, Jr., called the Derby; launched Sept. 29, 1803. 
(An Indiaman. ) 

30—October 1, 1803, began a fishing schooner for my- 
self, but sold her to William Dolliver; launched April 
15, 1804. 

31—November, 1839, began a brig of 206 tons for Is- 
rael Thorndike of Beverly, called Argus; launched May 
11, 1804. 

32—May, 1804, began a ship of 263 tons for Joseph 
Peabody, called the Janus; launched Sept. 28,1804. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

33—Began December, 1804, a ship for Simon Forres- 
ter, of 263 tons, called Messenger; launched June 8, 1805. 
(An Indiaman. ) 

384—June 25, 1805, began a ship of 227 tons for Capt. 
Joseph Peabody, called Augustus; launched Oct. 19, 1805. 
(An Indiaman. ) 

35—November, 1805, began a schooner for myself, Sam- 
uel Briggs and Amariah Leland, of 100 tons, named John 
Adams. (Launched May 12, 1806.) 

36—December, 1805, began a schooner for Jonathan 
Neal, of 114 tons, called Four Sons; launched May 19, 
1806. (Captured during the War of 1812. The follow- 
ing year while sailing under the British flag, was cap- 
tured by an American privateer. Was again owned in 
Salem, topped, rigged as a brig and called the Dawn.) 

37—June 26, 1806, began a ship for William Gray, 
of 271 tons, called Pactolus; launched Nov. 15, 1806. 
(An Indiaman. ) 

38—December, 1806, began a ship for Jacob Ashton, 
of 200 tons, called Mentor; launched June 6, 1807. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

39—June 1, 1807, began a ship for Joseph Peabody, 
280 tons, called Francis; launched Oct. 3, 1807. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

1808—The embargo. 

40—June 12, 1809, a ship for Willard Peele, Capt. 
Richard Wheatland and James Silver, of 228 tons, called 
Perseverance; launched, Nov. 9, 1809. (An Indiaman.) 

41—Jan. 1, 1810, began a ship that I sold to Henry 
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Gray, of 300 tons, called Galatea, launched May 22, 1810. 
(An Indiaman.) 

42-—June 1, 1810, began a brig for John Derby and 
Capt. John Prince of 315 tons, named Coromandel; 
launched Oct. 15, 1810. (An Indiaman. Captured by 
the British of 1812, recaptured by Capt. Messervy and 
his crew, and arrived in safety in Salem.) 

43-—November, 1810, began a ship for Ebenezer Preble 
and John Bryant, of 380 tons, named Foster; launched 
April 22, 1811. 

44—_June 1, 1811, began a ship for Joseph Peabody, 
281 tons, called Glide; launched Dec. 3, 1811. (An In- 
diaman. ) 

45—June 6, 1812, began a brig for Joseph Peabody, 
of 230 tons, called the Levant; launched Sept. 8, 1812. 

The War of 1812. 

46—During 1812, a schooner of 137 tons which stood 
upon the stocks through the war, was sold to Stephen 
Brown and others; launched July 11, 1815, called Aurora. 

47—July 9, 1815, began a brig for John Andrew, of 
134 tons, named Cuba; launched Nov. 14, 1815. 

48—May 1, 1816, began a schooner for myself, Enos. 
Briggs, Samuel Briggs, Isaac Cushing and Benjamin Dix. 
of 114 tons, called Plato, launched June 18, 1816. 

49—June 1, 1816, a ship built by a number of sub- 
scribers, and owned in company. Ebenezer Seccomb,,. 
Benjamin Hawkes and Stephen White, were the commit- 
tee to contract for her—34114 tons; launched Oct. 19, 
1816; a very extraordinary built ship. (Was built for 
a Liverpool and Salem packet, but became an Indiaman 
on her first voyage. ) 

51—May 15, 1816, began a ship for Joseph Peabody 
of 3464 tons, called China, launched Nov. 7, 1816. (An 
Indiaman. ) 

52—Dec. 24, 1816, a schooner set up for a market, 
117 tons; Isaac Cushing bought out the carpenters who 
built her; called Hazard; launched May 27, 1817. 

The foregoing stories of the commercial activities of the 
Messrs. Rogers should not be closed without appreciative 
notices of the individual members of the firm and of 
some of those who used to “hand reef and steer’ and: 
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command for them. That of Nathaniel Leverett Rogers 
has already been given, and others will follow in sequence. 


Joun WHITTINGHAM ROGERS. 


The “Salem Register” of December 12, 1872, said: 
“John W. Rogers, Esq., a former well known citizen and 
merchant of Salem, died at the Tremont House, Boston, 
at 1 o’clock on Monday, aged 85 years, 1 month. He was 
formerly a Representative from Salem in the General 
Court, and for many years an enterprising merchant here, 
in connection with his brothers, the late Nathaniel Lev- 
erett and Richard S. Rogers. John Whittingham Rogers 
was born in Ipswich, Mass., Nov. 10, 1787, the second 
son of Abigail Dodge and Nathaniel Rogers, A. M., named 
for two ancestral families settled there, one in 1636 de- 
scended from him of Smithfield memory, 1555; the other, 
in 1637-8 (of Southerton near Boston, Old England), 
from his contemporary, Whittingham, the Marian exile 
at Geneva. 

“The pleasant, kind-hearted, social qualities of our 
aged friend will long be held here in affectionate remem- 
brance. From early childhood he was brought up among 
us. Having received a mercantile education and made 
a few voyages abroad, he married Anstiss Derby, daughter 
of the late Hon. Col. Benjamin Pickman of this town, 
a member of Congress. Soon after, removing to Boston, 
he became associated in business with the late William 
Rogers, Esq., and his brother-in-law, the late Hon. Ben- 
jamin Pickman. 

“Returning to Salem, he entered a commercial partner- 
ship with his elder brother, the late Nathaniel L., subse- 
quently the firm of N. L. Rogers & Bros., carrying on 
for something like 20 years a very enterprising and ex- 
tensive trade to the East Indies, and most other quarters 
where American commerce unfurled her flag. His de 
cease reminds us, alas, that most of those active, busy, 
genial merchants, who imparted so much individuality to 
the maritime town of our boyhood, have nearly all passed 
away ! | 

“About 1843, he resided at Jamaica Plain, thence again 
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in Boston, where he has lived for many years, well-known, 
engaged in varied business. ‘Though his sudden, and, to 
us unexpected loss, is deeply mourned, it seems consoling 
that he was spared through so long a period the retention 
of all his faculties, in remarkable equanimity. How 
pleasant, too, the thought, that his old age was accom- 
panied and soothed by the gentle kindnescs of so many 
friends. May we be allowed to mingle our sympathies 
with those of his remaining family; fondly hoping for 
him that 


“As the spirit leaves this sphere, 
Love on deathless wings shall wait her 
To those she long hath wept for here.” 


Hon. Ricuarp S. Rogers. 


Hon. Richard Saltonstall Rogers died at his residence, 
204 Essex Street, in this city, Wednesday morning, June 
11, 1873, at the age of eighty-three years and five months. 
Mr. Rogers was the youngest of the firm of N. L. Rogers 
& Brothers, formerly known the world over for their com- 
mercial enterprise, and made several voyages as super- 
cargo to distant ports. They were the pioneers and 
founders, in the United States, of the Zanzibar and New 
Holland trades, for many years, down to 1842, were ac- 
tively engaged in foreign commerce, mainly with the East 
Indies, and were among the most distinguished merchants 
of Salem. The deceased became a member of the Salem 
East India Marine Society in 1819, and was its Presi- 
dent from 1836 to 1839. He was a native of Salem and 
an active and influential Whig in the time of that party’s 
ascendancy, having represented the city in the House of 
Representatives and the county in the Senate. He was 
also earnestly interested in municipal affairs, and was 
a member of the Common Council in 1836-7-8, and the 
President in 1838. He was a good citizen and an ener- 
getic, enterprising and efficient man of business, much 
respected for his many qualities. The parents of the 
three brothers were both eminent teachers in Salem. The 
oldest of the three brothers, Nathaniel Leverett, died in 
Salem, July 31, 1838, at the age of 73; the second son, 
John Whittingham, having removed from Salem after 
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the dissolution of the commercial firm, died in Boston, 
December 9, 1872, aged 85; and the youngest, Richard 
Saltonstall, died in Salem, June 11, 1873, aged 83. It 
was a son of the Jast named, Dudley Pickman, who died 
and left to the Salem Fraternity the generous bequest 
recently announced.—[FEditors of Salem Register. | 


Capt. Wirt1aM OC. Roarrs. 


In 1888, Hon. Richard 8. Rogers met with a great loss 
in the death of his son, Captain William Crowninshield 
Rogers, which occurred in London, England, on July 1 
of that year. He had, previous to going to sea, been a 
clerk in the counting room of the firm, which he left to 
go as supereargo of a ship. In early life he became com- 
mander of the ship Thomas Perkins, a fine sailor and a 
lucky ship. In her he made quick passages to San Fran- 
cisco and other ports. He also commanded the extreme 
clipper ship Witchcraft. Of the latter, Capt. Arthur H. 
Clark, in his volume, “The Clipper Ship Era,” writes as 
follows: 

“The Witchcraft was a very beautiful ship, and was 
commanded by Captain William C. Rogers, a son of one 
of the owners, for whom she was built, although she never 
hailed from Salem. Captain Rogers was born in Salem 
in 1823, and had made several voyages as supercargo on 
board of different ships to Caleutta and Canton. He 
was a man of unusual ability, and although he never 
sailed before the mast, or as officer of a ship, he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of seamanship and navigation which 
enabled him to become one of the most famous among 
the younger clipper ship captains. He was a rare ex- 
ample of a gentleman who went to sea for the pure love 
of it, who enjoyed dealing with the useful realities of life, 
and liked a real ship with real sailors on board of her, 
and a real voyage of commerce profitable to mankind, in 
preference to an aimless life of luxury and pleasure. 

“During the Civil War, Captain Rogers was one of the 
twelve naval Commanders appointed by Act of Congress, 
and he commanded the United States clipper barque 
William G. Anderson, which mounted six 32-pounders 
and a long rifled gun amidships, and carried a crew of 
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one hundred and ten men. While in command of this 
vessel, Captain Rogers captured the Confederate priva- 
teer Beauregard, Captain Gilbert Hayes, one hundred 
miles east-northeast of Abaco, in the Bahamas, November 
12, 1861. He also commanded the United States gun- 
boat Iuka, and in her rendered valuable service to his 
country during the remainder of the war. He subse- 
quently married Mary Ingersoll Bowditch, a granddaugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Bowditch, the illustrious navigator.” 


Epwarp S. Rogers. 


Edward S. Rogers, the last survivor of the sons of 
Captain Nathaniel Leverett Rogers, died at his home, 
141 Andover Street, Peabody, March 29, 1899. He was 
born in Salem, June 28, 1826, in the old Rogers home- 
stead, on Essex Street. He attended Master Ira Chee- 
ver’s school, and completing his education, he made sev- 
eral voyages to sea as clerk or supercargo in the Rogers’ 
vessels. Finishing his sea life, he entered the counting 
room of the firm, where he remained several years. 

Always interested in flowers, he applied his energies 
to horticultural pursuits. He devoted himself for fifteen 
years to the large garden in the rear of his home. While 
so doing, he became known as the producer of the famous 
Rogers grape, of which there are several varieties. To 
him, without any question, belongs the honor of first hy- 
bridizing artificially the grape, for which he received the 
only gold medal ever awarded by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. He also hybridized the V. Vinifara 
pears. 

An authoritative writer says, ““We have several varie- 
ties of the Rogers grape which occupy a high standard, 
which is a much desired and luscious fruit. For all his 
efforts and his devotion, he never received any financial 
recompense.’ 

He never married and he was the last survivor of this 
famous commercial family, every one of whom was pos- 
sessed of remarkable literary, artistic or scientific talent 
and ability. He lived in Salem all of his life, until a 
few years before going to Peabody. He was a member 
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of the old Observatory Club, and when that ceased, he 
joined the Salem Club, now non-existent. 


Aveustus D. Roazmrs. 


From Salem Register of October 6, 1896: “Augustus 
Dodge Rogers died this morning at his late residence, 
437 Lafayette Street, aged about 74 years. Mr. Rogers 
was a son of Nathaniel L. Rogers, a member of the old 
and wealthy firm of ship-owners, N. S. Rogers & Brothers. 
His mother was a member of the old Salem family of 
Waites, and lived to be over 90 years of age. 

“Augustus D. Rogers was a highly-educated man, and 
possessed a large stock of historical knowledge. He was 
a graduate of Harvard College, and practised law in 
Salem in the fifties (50’s). He became afflicted with a 
malady which kept him in the house for a great number 
of years. He resided until within a year or two in the 
old Waite home on Essex Street, which was situated on 
the site of the new Clark house, two houses above the 
Salem Public library. 

“For many years he sat at the open window, dressed 
in overcoat, hat and gloves, and talked with the school 
children as they passed up and down past the house. His 
constant presence at the window made him quite a public 
character, and he was very much missed by people who 
passed that way daily when he moved to Lafayette Street, 
upon the sale of the estate. The house has since been 
taken down.” 


Ture Derrpy-CrROWNINSHIELD-Roaers MANSION. 


Hon. Richard Saltonstall Rogers made his home in the 
old Colonial mansion, 204 Essex Street, nearly opposite 
Derby Square. Could any of his family return again to 
“the scenes of earth,” they would find difficulty in recog- 
nizing the old family home. To be sure, the front, with 
its beautiful seroll-work remains, also a part of the hand- 
some cornice and the balustrade which surmounts it. 

The writer of these lines well remembers seeing the 
late Richard 8S. Rogers, the last of the family to live 
in the house and to pass from it to the great beyond. 
Mr. Rogers would come out from the porch (shown in 
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the picture), and turn slowly around, as he looked up 
and down Essex Street, before he walked away. He was 
a tall, erect gentleman, about six feet in height, of a 
dignified appearance, of florid complexion, with hair and 
whiskers as white as the driven snow. Of a jovial dispo- 
sition, he would pause to take the hand of a friend, or 
bow gallantly to a lady. 

The interior finish of the house was designed by that 
famous Salem architect, Samuel McIntire, who enjoyed 
a national reputation for his splendid work as an archi- 
tect and wood carver. The building itself is supposed 
to have been by Bulfinch. McIntire was born in Salem 
in 1757 and died in 1811, and his body rests in the old 
Charter Street Cemetery. 

The year after the house was built, it was occupied 
by Ezekiel Hersey Derby, son of Elias Hasket Derby, 
Salem’s great merchant. Not having the family love of 
adventure at sea, Mr. Derby moved to the family estate 
in South Salem, where he devoted himself to agriculture. 

The house then became the last residence of Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield, of the famous old Crowninshield fam- 
ily of merchants. He was born in Salem, Dec. 7, 1772. 
He was Secretary of the Navy under President Madison, 
from 1814 to 1818, and a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate from 1811 to 1814, a Representative in Congress 
1823 to 1831. He previously built and occupied the house 
now the Old Ladies’ Home on Derby Street. He died in 
Boston, February 8, 1851. 

Mr. Crowninshield sold the house to Richard 8. Rogers, 
who occupied it as a winter residence, and who also had 
an elegant summer home in Peabody, also designed by 
McIntire. Mr. Rogers was a member of the old com- 
mercial firm of N. L. Rogers & Brothers. He died in 
Salem, June 11, 1873. He was at the time President of 
the Salem Common Council. 

On the decease of Mr. Rogers, or about 1873, the prop- 
erty was sold to the late William Maynes, who made ex- 
tensive alterations. The front was torn out to make two 
stories. An addition was built to the eastward and there 
were other extensions in the rear of the property to en- 
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large the stores, while offices occupied the second story, 
and the old house lost practically all semblance of its 
original lines. 

On the death of Mr. Maynes, who made these alter- 
ations, it fell to his son, the late John E. Maynes, who, 
when he died, bequeathed it to the Salem Hospital, the 
entire property then consisting of the original Rogers 
house, the ell attached, also the store occupied by the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, and several houses in the 
rear, known as the “Rogers place.” The hospital, after 
the case had passed through the courts, sold the property 
to the Koen Brothers, theatre proprietors. It is now the 
property of the Salem Realty Company, and but little 
remains of the front or the interior finish to recall its 
original beauty. The whole is considered one of the most 
valuable pieces of real estate in Salem. 

The late Hon. Robert S. Rantoul wrote in the Salem 
News, the following description of the house: 

“Tt may not be known to the rank and file of the men 
who sit in the chairs of Mr. Stamper’s shop, if in their 
idle moments, as they let their eyes wander about the 
old room, they will gaze upon the outlines of a structure 
built in 1800, in the days when the ‘richest ports of the 
far East’ turned over millions in revenue to the nation’s 
depleted treasury. 

“They will see the identical tracings and frescoing that 
were wrought by the hands of Samuel McIntire, the re- 
nowned architect of Salem, whose plans were among the 
most popular that were submitted to the government for 
the erection of the national capitol. For, be it known, 
the building now known as the Maynes block is the work 
of Mr. McIntire. There were buildings like it in New- 
buryport, Portsmouth and Baltimore, but no more. While 
men will come into the Maynes block and go to their daily 
work and never give a thought as to where they are, other 
men will come and study and photograph different parts 
of the renowned structure. 

“Washington Irving, in ‘The Alhambra,’ says that the 
more dignified a place is in the day of its glory, the more 
humble that same place in the day of its decline. This 
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204 Essex Street, Salem 
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is the thought rather than the wording of his opinion. 
And so, from being the home of the wealthiest of Salem’s 
renowned merchants, the old homestead has become the 
place of business for many small tradesmen. 

“In the room now occupied as a barber shop by Mr. 
Stamper, Richard S. Rogers lived and died. The Rogers 
clan has a notable genealogy. The Rogers family blended 
with the Pickerings and the presidential Adamses, and 
William C. Endicott and Charles Adams are both mem- 
bers of the genealogy. It is no rash statement to say 
that Salem’s families and their wealth were a great factor 
in the formation of that Boston institution that is known 
as Beacon Street. 

“The old dwelling was at one time the habitation of 
Benjamin Crowninshield, in the days when the Common 
was Democratic and Federal Street Republican, or per- 
haps better, the Common was Whig or Liberal and Fed- 
eral Street was Tory or Federalistic. In fact, the names 
Common and Federal are sufficiently suggestive of the 
political bent of the inhabitants or the people in the 
vicinity of these places. Crowninshield sold his Salem 
possessions when the younger Crowninshield and the 
Knapps were indicted for the murder of Captain White 
in the historic White mansion down Essex Street. 

“The tragic end of young Crowninshield and the more 
tragic fate of his accomplices, the Knapps, and the world- 
wide fame given the case by the presence in court as 
prosecuting attorney of United States Senator Daniel 
Webster of Massachusetts, were too much for the elder 
Crowninshield, and he left the city. To this historic case 
was added a touch of romance with the coming here of 
Fletcher Webster. Fletcher Webster came here with his 
illustrious father, and married the daughter of Stephen 
White, at whose home the Websters were guests during 
their stay in Salem. Nineteen years of age at the time, 
Charles Sumner, later United States Senator, was a spec- 
tator at the trial. 

“And so the old building has a history that causes the 
‘glamour of old-time memories’ to live again amidst the 
prosaic dust of the old frescoes. And, as one sits pen 
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sively in a chair in the old house, he may, if he will, 
ponder over the olden days when the Maynes block stood 
apart and was the scene of much Colonial gaiety and 
grandeur. For, within a short distance of this spot, the 
Storys, Hawthorne, Pickerings, Bowditch, and a host of 
illustrious others, whose renown has made the name of 
Salem remembered in all places for all time, kept their 
habitations. It is, therefore, amidst such historie envi- 
ronment that the customers of the shop spend their occa- 
sional half-hour, for the most part, probably, unconscious 
of pristine greatness of the busy Stamper parlor.” 

The foregoing story of the transactions by the Messrs. 
Rogers, so admirably reproduced from the preserved rec- 
ords by Augustus D. Rogers, was not the only commer- 
cial business conducted by the Rogers Brothers. They 
owned in other ships and traded with still more of “the 
rich ports of the far east.” Their flag was known all 
over the world. Notably may be mentioned the ship 
Augustus, 247 tons register, built at Salem in 1805. The 
vessel was owned in 1833 by Joseph Peabody, who sold 
it to the Messrs. Rogers, November 30, 1839. Charles D. 
Mugford then became master, and while Captain Peabody 
owned her, George W. Lamson, Thomas Cheever and Sam- 
uel Rea, grandfather of President Charles S. Rea of the 
Salem Savings Bank, also commanded the craft. The 
Augustus was broken up in the 40’s. 


OrTxHER MERCHANTS. 


But the Australian and Feejee trades did not end with 
the Rogerses. Other merchants followed the trade, among 
them Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Benjamin A. West, Jo- 
seph Peabody, Samuel Chamberlain & Co., and Robert 
Brookhouse, and frequent voyages were made by their 
vessels, 

The euring of beche-de-mer brought out the following 
correspondence. The first is from Captain William 
Driver: 

Nashville, Tenn., June 10, 1883. 
To the Editors of the Salem Register: 

An article in the Register of June 4, 1883, respecting the 

opening of trade with Australia, etc., seems to call for notice 
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and correction at my hands. I write this with my old log 
book before me: 

1831—Sunday, June 5. Anchored the hermaphrodite brig 
Charles Doggett, of Salem, Mass., owned by Nathaniel L. Rogers 
& Brothers (whose energy of character and undoubted perse- 
verance seemed never fully appreciated by their surroundings), 
in the Bay of Islands, New Zealand. I learned there from Gil- 
bert Marr, merchant, and Mr. Williams of the mission at “The 
Pai,” that the port of Sydney, N. S. W., was open, and that 
“a good trade might be done there by us,” in staves, oars, 
pitch, rosin, flour, tobacco, and a sprinkling of New England 
rum, &., &., i. e., and a general trade in naval stores. Thought 
a ship bound to Manila or China, during the Northeast mon- 
soon, could save some thumping and would lose but little 
time by bringing such “traps” here and selling or consigning 
them, and then away for Sunda or Timour Straits, as seemed 
expedient, and bowl along to her final port before the South- 
west monsoon. I was bound for Tahiti, Pitcairn, and else- 
where, 

I wrote all this to the Messrs. Rogers, and on the strength 
of this letter, bearing date of June 16, 1831, they fitted and 
sent the ship Tybee, Charles Millett, master, to Sydney, N. S. 
W. She was the first American vessel, after the war of 1812-15, 
to enter that port. I returned in the spring of 1832, after an 
eventful voyage in the Charles Doggett, with a full cargo of 
sugar—sugar bought contrary to my orders, at $3.25 per picul 
of 137 2-3 lbs., landed and sold on Derby Wharf at 74% cents 
per pound cash, and sixteen hundred pounds (1600) of tortoise 
shell, worth then $14 per pound, all bought for “traps.” 

I was patted on the back. Took their ship Black Warrior, 
with a naval stores cargo, immediately for Sydney, N. S. W. 
On arriving, found almost a famine there. Landed my cargo, 
and sold a cargo of flour, to arrive at a given time, to Messrs. 
Aspinwall & Co., for seventy shilling per barrel, free of all 
charges. Sent the ship home by my mate—Joseph Rogers—a 
true sailor. She filled the contract to time. The sixteen hun- 
dred barrels (1600) of flour, “scratched fine,” cost $4.64 per 
barrel in New York. 

Loaded her again for Sydney, N. S. W., via Hobart Town. 
This was in the time of our French troubles. Ships abroad, 
particularly whalers, were uneasy. I believe I was the last 
insured against “French Spoilation.” Met at Hobart Town the 
ship Navy, Neal, master, owned by Micajah Lunt & Co., of 
Newburyport, a whaler with privilege of selling, &c., and bought 
her cargo of 178 casks of black oil, equal to 24,946 gallons, at 
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32 cents, payable in drafts on the house at 30, 60 and 90 days 
sight. Brought the long draft home myself; the others trav- 
elled around and got home and were paid at maturity. Sold 
out my traps and returned to Salem in 1837, and sold the oil 
on the wharf at 52 cents cash per gallon. My wife, with three 
children, she being sick and dying, I remained at home, to 
close her eyes, as well as my mother’s. They sleep with you. 

I came out here, for God knows what, except to defy Rebel- 
dom and die poor—away from the moaning sound of old ocean 
as she pillows on the beach, or dashes in wild fury on the 
ledges and iron headlands. Alone at eighty! No one to cheer 
me. My children all away. No one to answer me when I ask, 
in doubt, “Would you do that?” This is the end of a life of 
untiring toil, after raising eight children. "Tis sad, sad, oh 
how sad! 

Strangers will hear my throbbing heart, their tears will 
mingle with Death’s cold dewdrops on my brow; strangers will 
moisten my parched lips; will close my eyes, and will lay me 
where no hand will scatter flowers. The poor and the stranger 
will do this, for God has enabled me at times to cast a ray of 
light over their dark paths. ’Tis well; yet how my soul clings 
to the home of my childhood; it sighs and flutters like the 
unarked dove. Thank God, Salem has no cause to blush for 
her boy from the old framed West school, the Plebeian wan- 
derer. Your friend, 

WILLIAM DRIVER. 


From Salem Register of June 25, 1883: 


A COMMERCIAL REMINISCENCE. Captain William Driver of Sa- 
lem, now of Nashville, Tenn., who had the honor of christening 
our starry flag “Old Glory,”—cured, after buying, the first four 
cargoes of beche-de-mer ever cured by white men—two in the 
Clay, Vanderford, sailing master; one in the Quill, Capt. Joshua 
Kinsman; and one in the Charles Doggett, commanded by him- 
self. All these vessels were owned by Nathaniel L. Rogers & 
Brothers, who were among the foremost merchants of their 
time in commercial enterprises. Capt. Driver and his comrades 
learned how to cure the sea slugs from a set of Manila pirates, 
who had murdered their captain, Hosea Boyes, and all his 
officers, destroyed his brig, the Conception, and were living at 
Ambow. His party bought and used their sugar boilers, and 
but for them the first trip would have been worse than a 
failure, as they had nothing larger than a dinner pot on board 
to cure these snails after stripping the reefs of them. Never 
was a voyage so dependent on good luck and so successful. 
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That statement did not go long undisputed, as will be 
seen by the following, written by the late John Franklin 
Brooks of Salem, a nephew of Capt. Benjamin Vander- 
ford: 

Salem, July 10, 1883. 
To the Editors of the Salem Register: 

In your paper of June 25, 1883, it is stated that Old Glory 
was the first to cure the “beach-de-mar.” This is not correct. 
The voyage of the ship Clay, upon which it is stated the ‘“beach- 
le-mer” was first cured, was some time after the first discovery, 
and curing, of this article of commerce. 

Without wishing to deprive “Old Glory” of any honors that 
may be his, the writer would state, that he has in his posses- 
sion several log books and other papers relating to some of 
the early Feejee and Manila voyages from Salem. Among others 
is the “log book” of the brig Roscoe of Salem, commanded by 
Captain Benjamin Vanderford of Salem, and which vessel sailed 
from Salem on the 30th of September, 1821, first to the Mar- 
quesas Islands, thence to Tahiti, the Navigators, Feejees, New 
Hebrides, New Guinea, Manila, Batavia, Hamburgh, and re- 
turning from the last named port to Salem, where she arrived 
after having made a voyage of 32 months, and sailing during 
that time 45,000 marine miles. In the log book of the Roscoe 
there is entered under date of April 9th, 1822:—‘“Myamboor 
Bay—Fejees—11 a. m.—Capt. Vanderford went on the reef with 
the boat, for ‘“‘beach-le-mer”—secured some and returned at 
Le aa” Yours respectfully, 

FEEJEE.* 


Teo the foregoing, the editors of the Register replied 
as follows: 

Our correspondent will please notice that the exact expres- 
sion was, that Capt. Driver’s party “cured” the “first four 
eargoes of Beche-de-Mer ever cured by white men!” Whether 
Capt. Vanderford cured the article in 1822 does not appear. 
Capt. Vanderford was master of the Clay and Capt. Driver, 
mate at the time referred to in the statement now called in 
question. The Clay was afterward commanded by Capt. Charles 
Millett and others. 

For the information of those ignorant of the article spoken 
of, it may be well to state that Beach-le-Mer, as it is commonly 


* The spelling of the name of these islands is given in various 
forms: Fiji, Feejee or Feegee. 
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called, or Beche-de-Mer, as the scientists term it (French for 
sea-spade, because they are pressed and dried in a shape not 
unlike that of a spade), or Trepang, is a name given to the 
dried bodies of several species of Holothuria, or sea-cucumber, 
which are abundant in shallow lagoons and on reefs between 
Australia, the Feejee Islands, and the S. E. coasts of Asia. They 
are esteemed a luxurious article of food by the Chinese. The 
Malay divers catch them and prepare them in large quantities 
for the Chinese market. This animal is usually about nine 
inches long, but sometimes measures two feet. It is stated 
that 8,000 hundred-weight of the trepang are annually exported 
from Macasar to China. 


The following on early Australian trade ought not to 
be lost. It is from the Register of June 4 and July 9, 
1883. On June 4, the Register said: 

“A telegram from New York, dated May 30 and pub- 
lished in the Boston Journal alludes to Roderick William 
Cameron as having been knighted by Queen Victoria in 
recognition of his services in establishing and developing 
commercial relations between the North American conti- 
nent and the Australian colonies. Mr. Cameron is the 
senior member of the shipping firm of R. W. Cameron & 
Co., which was formed in 1870. The telegram goes on 
to say that ‘In 1852, soon after his arrival here, he sent 
out the first ship that ever sailed from the United States 
to Australia.’ Our venerable friend, Capt. John H. 
Eagleston, calls our attention to this sentence, and re- 
minds us that Messrs. Nathaniel L. Rogers & Brothers 
of Salem were engaged in the Australian business many 
years previous to 1852. 

“Ship Tybee, Capt. Charles Millett, was entered at the 
port of Sydney, N. S. W., in 1832, and was the first 
American vessel admitted to that port. The Tybee was 
entered at this port from Australia Jan. 20, 1835, in 
March, 1836, and again in June, 1837. Capt. Joseph 
Rogers commanded her on these voyages. Ship Black 
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Warrior, Capt. William Driver (of “Old Glory” fame), 
was entered at Salem in September, 1835, and ship Shep- 
herdess, Capt. Joshua Kinsman, in May, 1836, both from 
Sydney. 

“We find in the ‘Ship News’ of the Salem Register, 
the following item, which shows that Boston was also 
represented in this trade as early as 1835: ‘At Sydney, 
N. 8. W., Oct. 20 (1835), ship Corvo, Elwell, from 
Boston, via Hobart Town, just arrived; barque Chal- 
cedony, Sumner, from Boston; brig Tim, Williams, from 
do., via Cape of Good Hope, ar., Sept. 16.2 Unless the 
term Australia is taken in a very restricted sense, or 
the knighthood was acquired on account of Mr. Cameron 
being the first to establish relations with Australia after 
the discovery of the gold fields in that country, it is a 
question whether the British Queen has not made a mis- 
take in her historical data.” 

On July 9, pursuing the subject further, the Register 
published this article: 


“HARLY AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 


“The articles on the early Australian commerce, . re- 
cently published in the Register, and the connection there- 
with of Mr. Cameron, who was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria, were forwarded to that gentleman by J. Linton 
Waters, Esq., of this city, and elicited from Mr. Cam- 
eron the very pleasant letter which we are permitted to 
subjoin, viz.: 

‘Junior Carlton Club, 
London, June 21, 1883. 

‘I thank you most sincerely, my dear Mr. Waters, for 
your courteously expressed lines of congratulations, and 
which I only received here yesterday. I also desire, 
through you, to express my appreciation to the editors 
of the Salem Register, an old and honoured publication, 
for the very courteous article which you enclose. I sailed 
from New York early in December last, and of course 
could not know what was claimed for me as the Pioneer 
of the American Australian trade. Not only was Salem 
first in the field, but a New York firm, Messrs. Griswold, 
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was before me, as their vessel, the Panama, sailed a month 
before my first, the Revenue, from that port. 

‘Salem, the birthplace of the Rogerses, Silsbees, Pick- 
mans, Stones, Neals, Peabodys, and numerous other mer- 
chant princes, of whom we are all proud, was indeed 
foremost in nearly all the commercial ventures which 
made the Stars and Stripes known and respected in all 
distant seas. And I am one of those who have always 
entertained the belief that, not only in commerce, but in 
intelligence and probity, nine-tenths of the glory and all 
that is worthy of lasting esteem and admiration in the 
Great Republic, are due to those who claim New England 
as their birthplace. 

‘How proud all intelligent Old Englanders must be of 
their cousins of New England only those who associated 
with them can appreciate. Now that your great country 
commands the respect, admiration, and I may say wonder 
of all Christendom, you cannot but appreciate what a 
great privilege it is to be a native-born New Englander. 

‘I have made American New York my home for nearly 
a third of a century. I love and admire the people and 
the country; and I recall with infinite pleasure and satis- 
faction that, during the whole period of my residence, 
I never once was chided for not having foresworn my 
allegiance to my Gracious and Good Queen, who, I verily 
believe, is esteemed and loved as much by her American 
cousins as by her own subjects. 

‘I always remembered that the eminent Salem [Dan- 
vers] born citizen, George Peabody, was undoubtedly the 
more esteemed here because he never wavered in his Pa- 
triotism to the land of his birth; and this encouraged me in 
entertaining similar views. Some of my own countrymen 
have said to me: You have prospered and gained your 
living in the United States; why have you not become a 
citizen? My reply, in thought at least, was, the country 
owes me protection, as I have never sent a dollar out of it, 
but brought foreign gold back in exchange for the produc- 
tions of the Jand where I enjoyed and expended my gains. 
Whilst on this subject I will add that the generosity of 
the community and the enlightened liberality of the coun- 
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try’s laws offer an inducement to a dweller therein re- 
maining an alien. 

‘I was as well protected by your laws as if I had been 
a citizen born, and I never was called upon by any duty 
to the State or Government. But I will say for myself 
that there is not a citizen in the whole Nation more true 
and loyal and more proud of the Country’s merited re- 
nown, than myself. JI never wavered in the dark days 
of the Rebellion, and I was as proud of the Massachusetts 
Sixth when it marched through New York on its way 
to the front, and of young Shaw, of glorious memory, as 
if they had indeed been my own countrymen. And I 
may also add that if I did not seek for honors as a 
soldier of the Union, I believe I did my share, to the 
extent of my then ability, in subscribing to the cause and 
success of the Union. 

‘I must not close this long letter without referring to 
another Salem gentleman, to whom Boston owes a debt 
of gratitude for the intelligent perseverance by which he 
has built up and retained such a large share of the com- 
merce between your Country and Australasia. I refer 
to my friend Henry W. Peabody, who has done more than 
any other merchant of the present day in advancing the 
commerce, East of the Cape, of the city of his adoption. 

‘Pray excuse me for having inflicted upon you this 
long letter; but your lines, so courteously written, gave 
me much pleasure. Allow me to remain now and always, 

‘Very cordially yours, 
‘Roderick W. Cameron.’ ” 


Moret Frrsre EXpEriENcES. 


The following contribution to Feejee experiences was 
made in the Salem Register in 1879: 

“With a beautiful morning’s opening, on the ist of 
July, 1832, my position was near the eastern wall of the 
Feejee range, which is formed of small islands and nu- 
merous coral reefs of various sizes, having here and there 
a passage between them, with ocean’s blue surface of 
unknown fathoms, plumbed and built up on either side 
by the mighty and unseen working life that fills the 
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waters of the Pacific, with their line of operations here 
extending about north and south 180 miles. 

Being off its South and wishing to touch at Lakemba, 
one of the finest islands in the eastern part of the Feejees, 
I entered the group by the Fulonga and Ongen passage, 
and passing several small islands and extensive reefs, 
arrived off Lakemba too late for a call from the natives. 
Keeping in position through the night by our sunset 
bearings, the dawn of morning showed a lively movement 
of many natives getting canoes, which were within a small 
coral lagoon, the shore forming the north line, ready for 
a move. It was not long before several were in motion 
and standing out for some of the outer islands. One of 
them came alongside with a Tongoo chief of high rank 
and an Ambou chief. He first handed me a certificate, 
signed by the Captain of H. B. M. Sloop-of-War Seringa- 
patam, saying the bearer’s name is Tooboo and a brother 
to the king of the Tongs Islands, and had been on board 
his ship two months as pilot among the Tongs Islands, 
and had given him perfect satisfaction. 

He spoke quite good English, and appeared much 
pleased at being able to do so. Telling him my business 
among the islands, he replied, ‘Don’t you tell lies; I 
know English very well; man tell lies, very bad man.” 
At this time a large and beautiful double canoe, with 
her lofty sail, and manned with some twenty noble-looking 
Tonga men, was nearing us, which, he informed me, be- 
longed to him, and at the same time ordered them to 
heave to, and I would be alongside to buy yams, of which 
they had come to dispose. Lowering my boat and arming 
with a few knives, scissors, beads and China vermilion, 
I was not long in opening a trade and returning to the 
ship with one hundred fine ones. I now determined to 
call on the King. 

Leaving the Ambou chief on board as hostage, and 
accompanied by Tooboo, I shaped my course for the shore. 
On landing, a large number of about naked savages, with 
a great display of spears, clubs, etc., shouted forth one 
of their wildest yells, accompanied with the clapping of 
hands. I was at once surrounded by the swarm of human 
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devils and conducted to the Mbury, where I found his 
majesty with his officials seated on the floor of mats. 
Being introduced to the squad by Tooboo, I was requested 
to take a seat in front of his majesty, which I did by 
coming to with a sailor’s squat. 

This move brought us in position for business, and, as 
it was for me to open the ball, I called for a whale’s tooth 
of largest size, which my interpreter had in his shirt- 
bosom, and when exposed to view a general buzz of satis- 
faction was given by the squatters that packed the Mbury. 
Taking the tooth, and with Tooboo as interpreter, I 
stated that my object in visiting the Feejees was one of 
trade and friendship, and to exchange with them Kie 
Popalongies, notions of all kinds, for whatever they might 
have to dispose of. My say closed, I pushed the tooth 
to his majesty. It was very readily received by him, 
and a Feejee welcome given me to his shores, and should 
I visit him again I would find him my friend. 

To strengthen the friendly feelings expressed, ava was 
ordered, which is a usual custom throughout the islands, 
When ready for use its color is of dye made from white 
oak bark, and is called angona. In its preparation for 
distilling, a portion of the root is cut into small pieces, 
and by some of the clean-mouthed natives chewed to a 
mash, and when sufficiently ground up, it is balled in the 
mouth, whence it is dropped into the hand and chucked 
in a bowl, which is of wood, quite shallow and of large 
size, with a lanyard about four feet long attached to a 
nub on the side. This lanyard is extended in a direct 
line with his majesty, and means death to the native that 
might cross it. When a sufficient quantity has been 
chewed, a portion of water is added, and the one prepar- 
ing the dirty mess works it for a short time with his hands 
to draw out the strength; after which, with a bunch of 
fibrous material like coarse hemp, he makes a circular 
sweep, bringing the grains to the center of the bowl, and 
by a peculiar move encloses them in his strainer, and 
wringing out dry shakes them on the floor, and proceeds 
in this course until all is out; when more water is added, 
and after well stirring it is, with the strainer, squeezed 
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in a cocoanut cup and passed around, the highest in rank 
taking the first nipper, and notwithstanding the dirty 
process of preparation, I have seen the Kie Popalongies 
that were fond of swilling it down as they would a pot 
of ale. On these occasions toasts are frequently given, 
and cause applause by the clapping of hands and expres- 
sions of marmar, indeanar, win, nackar, etc. 

Business over, the king made me a present of a fine 
four-pound head of tortoiseshell and a large hog, both 
very acceptable, especially the latter, as we had been stay- 
ing up for some time on salt fare. To show the king that 
I appreciated his friendly gifts, I invited him to accom- 
pany me on board the ship, but, from fear, he declined to 
do so, when a few words from Tooboo quieted his fearful 
feelings and he concluded to go. Arriving on board, great 
was his astonishment at sight of everything on deck, and 
going into the cabin, he was as pleased and delighted as 
a child in a toy-shop with, to him, the many curiosities 
seen in the trade room and outside. But in his move- 
ments he got a big fright from suddenly stepping before 
the looking-glass and finding a cannibal facing him. He 
dropped to the floor like a pig of lead, and it was some 
time before he would believe there were but two cannibals 
on board. Closing the show, I made him a suitable 
present for the one he had given me, and for which, in 
his savage way, he expressed many thanks, and with 
Tooboo departed for the shore, while the Ambou chief 
remained on board and the ship headed to the west. 

On the 4th, the day not being one for safe running 
the ship among coral bumpers, I anchored off the west 
side of Ovalou, and soon after despatched Mr. George O. 
Harris for Ambu, distant about twenty-five miles, with a 
message to Tanoah the king, in a canoe having a crew of 
four natives and accompanied by Mr. King and the Am- 
bou chief. The wind being fresh and ahead, the chief 
advised taking the inshore passage, which was dotted with 
numerous coral patches, making navigation very unpleas- 
ant by day when under half-tide, and more so if in the 
night. Their course would also take them near the Taron 
of Varate, between which and Ambou a deadly war was 


raging. 
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Altogether everything had run well until night, and a 
very dark one, covered them. This condition, with the 
lowness of the water, caused them much trouble, with 
occasionally a bring-up on a shoal, and again with three or 
four bumps a skip over another like a flying-fish over a 
sea with a dolphin in his wake. Fortunately the wind 
had settled down to a gentle breeze, but in their unpleas- 
ant position they found themselves off Varata. To con- 
tinue was impossible, and the show for returning to the 
ship was no better. 

At this time Messrs. Re and King began to find 
they were to be subjects for the loab and a bamboo carving- 
knife. In this, to them, critical situation, a low conver- 
sation was held by the natives. The former asking the 
cause of their low chatting, were told by the chief to 
keep quiet and lie down on the canoe’s deck. At this 
time it was very dark and they were heading inshore, 
with all noise brought to calm. They soon entered a creek, 
and under dumb movements were about moving for its 
head, when a long shrill whoop was given by a native in 
the bushes near by, and again all was still. With the 
whoop Messrs. Harris and King expected a fly of spears 
and arrows, but to their joy none were hove. ‘They con- 
tinued on to a landing, where, the moment they brought 
up, a savage, armed with club and spear, sprung to his 
feet before them. For a few minutes both parties were 
silent, when the chief spoke a few words to him in a 
whisper. The parley over, Messrs. Harris and King were 
informed they were going to the town to ask permission 
of the king to allow them to remain till morning. In 
forming for the move, the Kie Popalongies took the rest, 
but not under very pleasant feelings, which was to be for 
better or worse in a very short time. 

They found his majesty seated on the floor, with the 
queen and several others of his principal chiefs. The 
doorway being small they had to enter on all fours, some- 
what resembling the moving of a Galapagos turtle. The 
house having but one room, was under torchlight, and 
showed a scene to Mr. Harris, which by him will never 
be forgotten. Having gained an entrance, the Ambou 
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chief and natives, putting themselves in a bent-over posi- 
tion, advanced near his majesty, and “hove aback” when 
he requested them to sit down, and they dropped. Silence 
followed for a short time, and was broken by the chief 
asking permission to tell his business. It was given, and 
at the conclusion of a few minutes’ speech, he clapped 
his hands, the natives doing the same and uttering the 
words, ‘“Marmar, endenar” (“It is true”). 

For two or three minutes all was again calm, which 
was ruffled by his majesty holding a very low conversation 
with his chiefs, after which a root of ava was handed him. 
Placing this before him, in a few words giving them a 
friendly welcome, he clapped his hands, as also did those 
by him, and handed the ava to the other party, who also 
received it with the clapping of hands and thus closed 
the ceremony. 

Their safety was now guaranteed, and with the ava in 
hand, Messrs. Harris and King were satisfied their time 
had not yet come for stowing in the loab and a cannibal 
cut-up. This was to them a most pleasing and friendly 
reception, and there was no regret at finding such hos- 
pitable moorings for the night. The chief and canoe men 
were now conducted to the Mbury, where they were pro- 
vided with food and a lot of angona. Messrs. Harris and 
King preferred to remain with his majesty, who, with 
the queen and party, after the departure of the chief, 
showed and expressed most joyful feelings at seeing them, 
giving Mr. Harris a cannibal squeeze, as also feeling of 
his arms and hands, which, with his fine cutwater, as it 
was forty-six years ago, appeared to give them great 
pleasure and enjoyment. The queen, performing her part 
of the friendly weleome, had a good supper spread before 
them and with her own hands spread beds of clean mats 
for both. 

At an early hour in the morning they were again pro- 
vided with another generous spread, same as for supper, 
of fish, yams and tarro; dishes being fresh green leaves 
of the plantain and bread-fruit, while fingers supplied the 
place of knives and forks, their majesties pleasantly look- 
ing on to see them partake of cannibal kindness. The 
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chief and his party were provided for in the Mbury, and 
satisfying their wants, came to the king’s house and squat- 
ting, thanked him for his kind hospitality and asked per- 
mission to depart. This was given, and Messrs. Harris 
and King taking leave of their hostess, the king took Mr. 
Harris by the hand and accompanied him to the canoe, 
where, in the most friendly manner, he bade them fare- 
well. Mr. Harris was greatly pleased with his hospit- 
able reception, and states that although cannibals and 
mortal enemies to those with us and we obliged to throw 
ourselves on their mercy, he never wished to receive kinder 
treatment than we did from them. 

The saving of the native party from massacre and a 
roast was owing to the chief being a Varse to Verata, by 
his mother being a Verata woman of rank and his father 
an Ambou chief, which according to custom would give 
him freedom at all times with Verata; otherwise he would 
not have placed himself in their hands, as it would have 
been sure death to the native party, while Messrs. Harris 
and King might have been held for ransom. 

With the wind still unfavorable, they did not reach 
Ambou until 2 P. M., at which time the ship was in sight, 
working up to the anchorage. They were very pleasantly 
received by Tawah, the king, who, by the whites is gener- 
ally known as “Old Snuff,” from his habit of whistling 
through his nose. Mr. Harris, through the interpreter, 
presented his credentials of friendship, whale’s tooth and 
musket, under the usual forms, receiving in return a root 
ava as a token of his feelings toward me, the distilling 
and drinking of angona ending the ceremony. Messrs. 
Harris and King, accompanied by the chief, called on 
the principal chiefs and were by them kindly received. 

In their rambles they witnessed a race by a number of 
young men, the distance run being about a half-mile, over 
a fine level flat, at the ends of which were arranged the 
prizes run for, such as clubs, spears, bows and arrows, 
the prize being given to the first one touching it, who was 
also loudly applauded, while the one in the rear was loudly 
laughed at, especially by the ladies, who were out in their 
faney showings, but not with an overshow of fig leaves. 
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Mr. Harris having adjusted matters as requested, he 
returned on board highly gratified with the many novel 
sights and scenes witnessed in his first introduction among 
F‘eejee cannibals and the friendly reception given him by 
the various chiefs called on. 

As I have been frequently asked the question, ‘How 

came Mr. Harris with you?” and it not being generally 
known that he had ever been under canvas, I will now 
reply. He went from Salem in the ship Lotus, belonging 
to Pickering Dodge, Esq., George Jenks master, and her 
course Manila, where we for the first time crossed haw- 
sers, and not having an officer booked up in navigation 
it was necessary that I should secure someone that was, 
in order that in case of accident to me the voyage could 
be pushed forward. Informing Captain Jenks how I 
was situated, he very kindly gave me permission to board 
Mr. Harris. In doing so, I found him anxious to see 
more of the world’s movements than his straight line out 
and home voyage would admit of his doing; consequently 
he very readily accepted my proposition and accompanied 
me on the voyage, and I do not think he has ever regretted 
doing so. 
‘ Soon after the return of Mr. Harris the king came 
on board with his usual show of trusty followers. Passing 
the customary ceremony, he called for a glass of Kie 
Merica angona (rum). Turning out half a tumbler, it 
was handed to him. He looked at it with a smile of joy 
and wished it filled. It was flooded to three quarters and 
again presented. He received it as before, but not suiting 
him, he again pleaded for a bumper. His request not 
being complied with, he laughingly called it a poor man’s 
nipper, and passing it down without a check, smacked 
his lips and pleasantly exclaimed in Feejee, ““Merica an- 
gona good, good and true drink.” 

Communication between ship and shore was now en- 
joyed by all classes, and a lively trade carried on in yams, 
pigs, shell, fruit, ete., in the most friendly manner. The 
queen, with her numerous attendants, as also the wives 
and children of the many chiefs, were not slow in finding 
a sale for their mats, baskets, toppa, hip dresses, ete., 
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in exchange for beads, glasses, scissors, vermilion, knives, 
ete., all of which they highly prized. Tawah and several 
of the chiefs being frequent visitors, on one occasion he 
passed the night on board with seven of his young 
branches. During the evening several sky-rockets were 
sent aloft, with which they were greatly pleased, as was 
shown by their wild shouting and clapping of hands. They 
gave them the name of fiery spirits, and they were the 
first ever seen in their waters. 

Learning from Nangarrassie, a chief of high rank and 
one of the biggest devils floating in Ambou waters, that 
the prospect down the coast was favorable for a shell 
eruise, and being anxious to go, I determined to send him. 
He left his son of ten and brother of twenty years of age 
in my hands as hostages. They were at once brought on 
board, and I immediately fitted out an armed boat, under 
Mr. King, with five Manila men, sufficient trade for the 
cruise, with the chief as their protector, and at 2 A. M. 
of July 9, they proceeded on their mission, some seventy 
miles, to near the west end of Beta Lib. 

On the 12th two schooners arrived, belonging to the 
Sandwich Islands, the Minerva, about 60 tons, Captain 
Holley, and the Hope, of 35 tons, Captain Peck, last 
from Tonga Taboo, and like myself, after what they could 
pick up, but not well supplied with pickings for the 
natives. During their short stay, intercourse between us 
was quite frequent, with some trading for articles needed. 

On the 14th they got under way to run down to Mtorique 
for an early move in the morning, when unfortunately 
the Minerva fastened to a coral shoal. The Hope bore up 
and ran down to her assistance. I was on shore at the 
time and in the king’s house, when a native came in and 
reported one of the small Kie Papalongie canoes on a 
shoal. I had a short time before called on him to fur- 
nish me with a canoe to go on board. Not noticing the 
report, I again made the same request and invited him to 
go with me, as in his so doing lay the safety of one if 
not both vessels. He was a little offish, but the queen 
favoring his going, he concluded to go. At this time the 
excitement among the natives was great, and the waters 
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were swarming with canoes filled with savages from all 
parts of the bay, making every exertion possible to reach 
the scene of the bloody work intended. The king’s canoe 
being in readiness, we were soon under way, which greatly 
displeased many of the leading chiefs, as it prevented 
their moving for the scene. The sight of the king’s canoe 
hurrying to the scene put a damper on the floating multi- 
tude of human devils, as it showed the king was among 
them and meant protection to the Kie Papalongies. 

Arriving alongside, her decks were packed with savages, 
who, at the bidding of the king, went over the rails like 
a flock of sheep bounding over a stone wall. The king 
detaining three of his men with him, ordered the others 
to put me on board of my ship. Thus freed from all fear 
of trouble from the savages, she was got off, and with her 
consort anchored near us for the night, and their being 
able to do so was from the king’s timely appearance and 
his great friendship for the Kie Papalongies. They made 
but little show for defence, and had the king remained 
on shore as a looker-on, no doubt both would have been 
taken and all hands massacred. 

This kind act, with others previously rendered to two 
of our Salem ships, for cutting off which plans were de- 
cided on, was the cause of his downfall the following Sep- 
tember, when he cut from his moorings, with the rebels 
soon in his wake; but being too foxy to be caught napping, 
he kept the lead, and arriving at Somu Somu, the prin- 
cipal town on the island of Evunah, with Nangarriassie, 
the rebel chief about three miles in his rear, the king, 
under protection of his friends, had nothing to fear. 

On the 16th the boat returned, all well, and having 
made a profitable cruise, as also a pleasant one, satisfying 
Nangarrassie for his services and making the hostages 
a small present, at 2 P. M. we were under way for Muh- 
wata. 

Some months later, December 5, calling at Somu Somu 
and going on shore, I found the old king making great 
preparation to regain his position in Ambou, with assist- 
ance to be given him by all the chiefs of the Eastern 
Islands. The old man appeared as happy and cheerful 
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as when in Ambou, and said he was only giving the rebel 
chiefs time to fatten, as they would be wanted for the 
great feast to be given on his being replaced in Ambou. 
I also found here Tooboo, the Tonga chief, with a large 
force of Tonga men, building and fitting six large double 
canoes for the king. 

The two passing the night on board, and the chief wish- 
ing to beg a musket and Canton trunk, but feeling rather 
delicate about asking for them, wrote me a note, of which 
the following is a copy: 

“Oapt 1 beg to you sar you please give me Chest hand 
good musskett i very want musket hand chest no you 
want give me Chest you give good musket you want give 
me two, you give you plese Captain i tell you i got poor 
man here no got little thing here me sit tnogs toboo i give 
you all my things & my name trooboo, I Troogataboo 
man.” 

This was written with a lead pencil, in a very plain 
hand, and liking his manner of expressing his wants, I 
gave him a musket, and also gave one to the king, costing 
in New York $1.25 each, at which price 400 were bought. 
Departing from Somu Somu, I will haul to the eastward 
and shoot ahead some six years, and make a second call 
at Lakemba, where missionaries first trod on Feejee soil. 

A few years previous to my first visit to the Islands, 
several Tahiti missionaries, by way of the Tonga Islands, 
attempted to secure a footing here, to prosecute their work 
of opposition to Feejee customs; but interfering with the 
king’s domestic affairs, such as reducing the number of 
his wives, which stirred up his cannibal feelings, and be- 
coming greatly enraged with their wanting to cut his some 
fifty beauties down to one, he gave them a short stated 
time to leave the islands or they would go into the loab, 
to stay up his cannibal appetite. Not wishing to be put 
through a course of cannibal dissection, they were up to 
time, and left for the small, uninhabited island of Oneata, 
distant about fifteen miles southeast of Lakemba, where 
they moored, and have since resided without being mo- 
lested. 

On the 17th of April, 1838, I anchored at Lakemba, 
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inside of its eastern reefs, and about five miles from the 
town; sent my first officer, Mr. G. N. Cheever, on shore 
with a pleasing present for the king, and as this was con- 
sidered to be one of the best islands in the group for 
shell, to learn if possible if there was any in the hands 
of the natives. 

Mr. Cheever returned the following forenoon, accom- 
panied by a fine double canoe in which was Rey. Mr. 
Cargill, his wife and four small children, with a show of 
soon scoring the fifth. This unexpected surprise, though 
a very welcome one, hove me a little in the wind, and I 
much regretted my locker’s showing clean of all home 
notions; although under the circumstances I gave them a 
sailor’s welcome and entertained them, not as I wished to, 
but to the extent my long-out means would allow; but 
owing to the brig’s having considerable motion, Mrs. Car- 
gill becoming a little seasick, did not go into the cabin. 

Mr. Cargill being in want of trade to purchase supplies, 
ete., I sold him a few articles, as also a barrel of pork, 
the last to fall back on when he could buy no pigs of the 
natives, which was the case at this time. In payment, I 
took a set of exchange from Mr. Cargill on the Board of 
Missions in London. They left in the afternoon, appear- 
ing well pleased with their visit. 

Mr. Cargill and Mr. Cross, with their families, arrived 
at Lakemba on the 12th of October, 1835, from the Tonga 
Islands, and were the first foreign missionaries to settle 
among the Feejee cannibals. Some time after, Mr. Cross, 
with his family, established himself in Reawa, where I 
formed his acquaintance, supplying him with a few no- 
tions, and handing him Mr. Cargill’s bills he gave me a 
set for the two amounts on the Board of Missions, as 
above. 

From Lakemba I ran over to Oneata, where on the 21st 
I found good anchorage on its west side, my business here 
being to purchase any articles that might be in the hands 
of the natives, saved from a ship lost some months pre- 
vious on an extensive reef off the east side of the island. 
Going on shore, I found two of the Tahiti missionaries 
very comfortably situated, with quite a large company 
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of natives, in a snug little village on the south side, the 
first living in small houses with reeded sides, plastered and 
whitewashed, giving them the show of civilized life, their 
church being of the same style and of size to accommodate 
their numbers. They appeared to be well supplied with 
all the productions of the islands, and which they dis- 
posed of at low prices, in exchange for various kinds of 
trade. Their water from wells, and their cultivated 
patches, seen in walking over their pleasant little island, 
showed neatness and no want of care. 

For some years previous to the discovery of the Tangar 
Islands, the Feejees were known to the Tongese, and by 
them occasionally visited for building canoes, for which 
purpose they found all kinds of material abundant and 
readily obtained. Their passages from Tongar to the 
Feejees being made from May to October, and from the 
Feejees from November to April, as between the latter 
months the winds are often from favorable points, with 
an easterly current. At this time communication between 
the two groups is more frequent, many Tongese making 
Feejee their home, and as a general thing, being good 
mechanics, they are well received and provided for by the 
Feejecans. THOKANUTO. 


The foregoing was written by a Salem captain, John 
H. Eagleston, as the compiler of these records well knows, 
he being then employed on the Salem Register as a marine 
reporter and printer. George O. Harris of Salem was the 
man of whom mention is made. Mr. Harris was born in 
Charlestown, and he died in Salem, August 22, 1888, in 
his 79th year. He came to Salem in early life, entered the 
counting-room of the late Pickering Dodge, an eminent 
merchant who owned the largest and finest ships of his 
time, at the age of 16 years, and remained until he 
was 21. He then made voyages as a supereargo to the 
Feejees and Russia. Giving up sea life he went West, 
but returned to Salem and engaged in mercantile affairs 
until he died. He was a highly respected citizen. 


Mr. Rogers has made honorable mention of the ship 
Black Warrior as being commanded by Captain John Ber- 
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tram and Captain William Driver—two shipmasters who 
made history for Salem. Captain Driver, “Old Glory,” 
will be noticed later. ‘To allow the mere chronicling of 
Captain Bertram’s name to pass without further notice 
would seem most inappropriate, although he needs no 
introduction to Salem readers; so the writer need make 
no excuse for presenting a general outline of his career 
as a shipmaster and merchant. 


CapTaIn JOHN BERTRAM. 


Captain John Bertram was born on the Isle of Jersey, 
February 11, 1796, the maiden name of his mother being 
Mary Perchard. His education began in a French school 
on the island. In July, 1807, the father, mother, three 
boys and three girls, the eldest child 11 years of age, the 
youngest six months, embarked on the ship Alert, of and 
for Baltimore. The vessel put into Boston, September 1, 
1807, leaky. Captain Bertram’s father communicated 
with Captain Philip P. Pinel of Salem, to whom the 
father had brought letters of introduction. 

Advised to come to Salem, he set up his home in this 
city. John was sent to the Hacker school. When he 
was 16 years of age, he made his first voyage to sea in 
the famous old ship Hazard, for Alexandria and Lisbon, 
under an English charter to secure her from capture. He 
received a monthly wage of five dollars. At Lisbon the 
vessel was loaded with salt for Portland, where she ar- 
rived in June or July, 1813. From there young Bertram 
came to Salem. 

In November, 1818, he shipped as cabin-boy on the 
private armed schooner Monkey, Captain Glover, and 
sailed for Charleston, S. C. November 27, the first day 
out, the craft was chased into Glouecster by an enemy’s 
ship. She lay there several days before sailing. On the 
passage to Charleston she was twice chased by a frigate, 
but escaped in a snow squall, and arrived at her desti- 
nation all right. 

He next sailed in the privateer Herald, 300 tons, 
Captain Miller, and was put on one of her prizes as prize- 
master. Unfortunately, he was captured by the British 
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frigate Lacedemonian and carried to Bermuda and trans- 
ferred to the British ship Alicant. After several trying 
experiences, during which he was carried to England, he 
finally arrived at Boston. Thence he walked to Salem, 
reaching here much the worse for wear. 

After a brief rest, he again resumed life on the sea, 
making voyages to the Western Islands, South America, 
Martinique, the Mediterranean, Russia, India, Batavia, 
Sumatra, and Mocha. 

It was during the voyage to Mocha that Captain Ber- 
tram conceived the idea of doing business in the Mozam- 
bique Channel. In 1830, in the ship Black Warrior, he 
went to Madagascar, to the African coast, to Bombay and 
to Mocha. He sailed from the latter port in July for 
the Seychelles Islands, thence to Zanzibar, to Brava, to 
Majunga, Madagascar, where he completed loading, sailed 
for home in January, 1832, and arrived in March. This 
was the last time he commanded a vessel. 

But he was not to be idle. He continued in trade with 
Michael Shepard, Nathaniel Weston, and others. He sent 
vessels to Bombay, to Mocha, and to South America. In 
1848 he began business with California, sending the 
barque Hliza, Capt. A. Staniford Perkins, which became 
the first vessel to reach Sacramento. He subsequently 
built several ships for the trade, most of them clippers, 
and very large. From 1852 to 1858, he gradually nar- 
rowed the range of his commercial business until at last 
he confined it to Zanzibar. 

In a memorial delivered in the South Church, Salem, 
the late Rev. Edward 8S. Atwood, D.D., his pastor, said 
of Captain Bertram: “The thing that makes the name of 
John Bertram so fragrant in this community is not the 
fact of his eminent business success. Prosperity of that 
sort is not exceptional in the annals of American life. 
He is chiefly remembered for the way in which he reached 
success and for the use which he made of his success 
when it was reached. And of the two, this last item is 
the more salient, the more distinct and crystalline in the 
public thought. 

“Tlaving reached a serene and contented old age, hon- 
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ored and beloved by the whole community, he died March 
22, 1882, at the ripe term of 86 years. 

“During the whole course of her corporate life, Salem 
has been adding eminent names to the historic roll of 
those who are worthy to be kept in remembrance— 
Endicott, the governor; Story, the jurist; Bowditch, the 
navigator; Hawthorne, the author—these, and others of 
large, if not equal fame, are already catalogued in the 
city’s annals of renown. The municipality is not making 
room for meaner company when it adds to its illustrious 
roll the name of John Bertram, the great merchant and 
philanthropist.” 

The Black Warrtor was the last ship that Captain Ber- 
tram commanded. The vessel was a fine craft of 231 
tons, and was built in Duxbury in 1825. The Rogers 
Brothers owned her 16 years, and then sold her to Boston 
owners. Among her arrivals at Salem, the following is 
recorded in the Salem Register of October 26, 1836: 

“Monday, October 24, arrived ship Black Warrwr, 
Charles D. Mugford, master, from Sydney, N. 8. W., 
June 7, Bay of Islands, July 1, via Pernambuco, Sep- 
tember 22, to N. L. Rogers & Brothers. Captain Mugford 
reported that the Black Warrior was running among ice 
from latitude 54 deg. 10 min. South, longitude 86 de 
grees W., until past Cape Horn, frequently having 30 large 
islands and much small ice in sight at one time, which 
together with the long nights of that region, rendered the 
navigation unpleasant and dangerous. Passenger on the 
Black Warrior, Captain William Driver (Old Glory) of 
Salem.” 

Captain Mugford was born in Salem. He began his 
sea life as a boy on the old Salem ship George, making 
two voyages in her to Calcutta in 1829 and 1830. He was 
also master of the ship Areatas, and he made voyages all 
over the world. He died in Salem on July 5, 1868. 
Capt. William Driver (Old Glory) who was a passenger 
in the Black Warrior, was also born in Salem. He died 
in Nashville, Tenn., a true patriot and loyal to his country 
in the hot days of secession. His history is familiar to 
the school children of today. 
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BY GEORGE GRANVILLE PUTNAM hi 
NAMING AND Loss or THE Surp ‘“‘Cruson.”’ 


The following pretty story was told of the building and 
launching of the ship Crusoe, in the Salem Register of 
July 5, 1886: 


“Georgetown, D. C., July 3, 1886. 
“To the Editors of the Salem Register: 

“The articles entitled ‘Salem Commerce,’ that have 
recently appeared, from time to time, in the columns of 
the Register, afford valuable and interesting information 
to the average New Englander, the denizens of Essex, but 
especially to the descendants of Old Salem. The last of 
the articles, furnishing data from 1827, comes chronologi- 
cally within my remembrance, as boys approaching the 
completion of their first decade, universally of inquisi- 
tive and ubiquitous tendencies, were not apt to neglect 
opportunities, especially at that period before the advent 
of steamboats and railroads when Salem was practically 
to them almost the whole world in itself. 

“The wonderful tales of the sea were then perused with 
the greatest avidity, and the marvelous yarns of the sailor 
listened to with ear attent and unsuspecting discrimina- 
tion. The interest of Salem being almost exclusively 
maritime, the youngsters knew almost every craft as they 
hove in sight, from the good ship George down to the 
smallest ffshinge smack, and not only these but also their 
owners, for although man, generally averaged, regards 
his fellow man cautiously and formally, the small boy 
boldly accosts him with his customary prefix unhesitat- 
ingly and secures attention at once. 

“Of the long list of familiar names mentioned in ar- 
ticle No. 7, the Rogers Brothers are especially interesting 
in this connection, as owners of the ship Crusoe. We re- 
sided at South Salem, in close proximity to Elias Jenks’s 
shipyard, were included in the category of ‘Southfielders,’ 
and not only well knew said master builder but all the 
workmen thereabouts, annoying them no doubt with per- 
plexing and persistent interrogatories, the unquestionable 
prerogative of the uneasy small boy; and so it came to . 
pass that we saw the Crusoe built, keel laid, stem and 
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stern-post set up, ribs adjusted, keelson put in, plank 
secured, followed by decks, hatchways, bulwarks, bow- 
sprit and windlass, in proper order and time; and when 
the well-known click of the calker’s mallet packing the 
seams with oakum in connection with the odor of boiling 
tar for the use of the graver’s mop came to be matters 
of reality, the immediate neighborhood began to conclude 
that the work approached completion and inquired of the 
impetuous juveniles, ‘What’s the name to be? 

“Tt was accordingly agreed upon by the more resolute 
of the boys to obtain information from headquarters, and 
make inquiry of one of the owners. The next day they 
espied one of them inspecting the premises, and respect- 
fully approaching made the inquiry. As my memory 
serves me it was Mr. John W. Rogers, the next younger 
to Captain Nathaniel. Mr. Rogers regarded his inter- 
rogators for a while contemplatively, with that facial ex- 
pression of assumed unnatural sternness which he with 
with difficulty maintained; for with his natural, ironical 
jocularity the true inwardness would gradually diffuse 
itself in a rapidly increasing ruddy countenance, twink- 
ling eyes multiplying the temporary wrinkles down his 
cheeks that curvette with dimpling eddies around the cor- 
ners of his mouth, invariably culminating in a hearty 
laugh. 

‘Boys,’ said he, ‘did you ever hear of Sinbad the 
Sailor, Jack the Giant Killer, and, ah— (placing his 
finger to his mouth inquiringly and pausing). The boys’ 
unanimous affirmative reply caused him to mention some 
others; then eyeing his expectant listeners, said he, very 
confidingly and clearly: ‘Once—a—man—was—cast— 
away, and lived on an island—-all alone—with goats, and 
his man Friday!’ ‘Robinson Crusoe!’ exclaimed the boys 
with a simultaneous shout. ‘That’s it. Pretty fair name, 
eh? And with a “Thank you, sir,’ the reportorial young- 
sters retired, scattering the information as expeditiously 
as the press reporters of the present day. But when soon 
after Mr. True, the carver, exhibited the sections of his 
elaborate stern-piece, on which he had spent a long time, 
the information was not so much news after all, and as 
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it began to be placed on the stern, covering the entire 
width, on which were truthfully and artistically repre- 
sented Robinson himself, Friday, the goats, huts, trees 
and foreground, gilded and decorated in Mr. Shaw’s in- 
imitable style, together with the figurehead equally skil- 
ful in carving and gilding, the daily interest increased 
and manifested itself in groups of inspecting curiosity 
seekers from all parts of the town. 

“Soon thereafter the fire engine was brought for the 
purpose of ‘awashing her out’ interiorly, to discover if 
possible any leaks in the freshly-calked seams, duly sup- 
plemented by sheathing the bottom with copper up to the 
water-line. At length the timbers belonging to the ship- 
yard, floating in the open space between Osgood’s and 
Savory’s wharves, were divided and drawn compactly 
together, where the scow with iron pile-driver took posi- 
tion, commencing the work of setting upright supports 
for the ways, extending some 100 feet from the roadway 
into the stream. ‘These ways were also continued in an 
opposite direction across the street and under the entire 
length of the hull, on which were placed huge block-timber 
slides. The day for the launch was set at a time when 
the floodtide came to stand about noon, and a firm raft 
of the stoutest timbers selected, snugly chained and moored 
opposite the yard in the widest part of the stream, to check 
the impetus of the ‘capricious novitiate.’ The craft in 
the neighborhood were gaily decorated with flags, pennons 
and banners in great profusion. Capt. William Fabens’s 
brig Richmond, the old topsail schooner Complex at Ben- 
jamin Fabens’s wharf, Captain Lufkin’s pink-stern 
schooner Julia, and others, we vividly recall. 

“The adjoining wharves, lumber yards, housetops and 
windows were thronged with people of all ages, sexes and 
conditions, equally interested in the great event of the 
day, though some knowing ones about the yard did not 
forget an impromptu ‘free feed’ in one of the largest work- 
shops, consisting of a huge cheese some 2% feet in diam- 
eter and 14 inches thick, provided especially for the occa- 
sion, placed on a lengthy workbench accompanied by a 
keen-edged broadaxe wherewith to shave off generous 
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slices pleasing to all tastes, to which were added two large 
baskets of sweet, crisp ship crackers fresh from Ball’s 
bakery, and a tub of pungent home-made ginger-beer, with 
a plentiful supply of cool spring water and ‘promiscuous 
dippers.’ From the deck of the Crusoe in place of masts 
were three lithe spars of appropriate size, about 30 feet 
high, ornamented with flags, as also a flagstaff at the end 
of the bowsprit with suitable bunting. 

“Suddenly, observations, comments and lunch were in- 
terrupted by the click of axe, hammer and sledge, notify- 
ing the assembled crowd that business had now opened; 
the wedges (securing and supporting the hull on the block 
sides resting on the ways abundantly lubricated) were 
firmly ‘drove home,’ one after another, the long supports 
on either side were taken down, and on the bulwarks of 
the starboard bow appeared the Captain, who with sten- 
torian voice sang out: ‘All aboard! Room for only a 
few more.’ 

“We were among the ‘few more,’ and taking advantage 
of a friendly guy-rope, ‘shinnied.’ The blocks under the 
keel were fast being dislodged, the check-line had a loose 
turn around the windlass convenient for service. ‘Ready ? 
said Mr. Jenks from below. ‘Aye, aye,’ responded the 
Captain. Away went the pinblock and gradually the 
shipyard seemed to disappear behind us, going more and 
more rapidly, when with a majestic plunge the beautiful 
Crusoe clove the placid and surprised element into a frothy 
seething mass, heaving the floating timbers with conglom- 
erate disorder against the well-provided fenders of the 
opposite wharves and receiving no doubt additional stim- 
ulus when her bow settled gracefully into the water, accent- 
ing on the starboard side the ‘christening wine’ adminis- 
tered by the Captain demolishing the bottle in discharge 
of the duty, amid the surrounding huzzas, waving hand- 
kerchiefs and ringing cheers of the admiring multitude. 

“Standing on the capstan, taking an observation of the 
surroundings, the Captain gave the order to ‘Rock her 
water-line under, all hands, hearty now!’ and simulta- 
neously passengers and deck-hands made a double-quick. 
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“Tt was thrice repeated, across from one bulwark to the 
other, peering over on reaching either side to see the water- 
line as the unique specimen of naval architecture coquet- 
tishly turned (under influence of check-line and tide), 
seeming to say, ‘I’m much obliged for this unexpected out- 
burst of your distinguished consideration,’ while the small 
boats were busy from all contiguous points securing the 
floating oak wedges that dotted the entire surroundings. 

“Warp her away! lively now!’ was next heard from 
the captain and with a hearty ‘good-bye,’ ‘hurrah,’ on deck 
and on shore, the Crusoe headed down stream receiving 
‘spontaneous ovation from the enthusiastic cheers and 
swinging tarpaulins, especially at Pingree’s, Forrester’s, 
and Salem Lead Factory wharves, to which was added 
(when within reach ‘a scooper’ of salt water, as a ‘bap- 
tizer,’ from every son of the sea. 

“Reaching her point of destination (Derby Wharf), 
the promiscuous passengers left that the further equip- 
ment of spars, rigging and sails might be completed, 
which with all the force available occupied weeks to 
accomplish and during which time strangers and citizens 
made repeated visits to see the elaborate and idealistic 
representation of the mythical namesake that was pre- 
sumably never equalled or excelled in that locality. At 
last the riggers were displaced by sailors duly entered and 
shipped, so that a few days thereafter the cargo was taken 
in and the symmetrical craft swung to at anchor down 
the harbor, ready for sea. 

“Subsequently, one beautiful morning with a cloudless 
sky and delightful 8-knot W. N. W. breeze, the sails were 
unfurled and snugly sheeted home, the anchor weighed, 
with stays and halyards trim and taut, when the Crusoe 
bore away, standing out to sea, steadily gliding on the 
bosom of the sparkling billows and breasting the curling 
Waves majestically. 
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“Several of the small pleasure boats with friends on 
board accompanied the stately ship beyond the headlands 
of the Marblehead shore, while interested observers on 
Derby’s and Crowninshield’s wharves with their spy- 
glasses watched the white sails disappear from view as 
the hearty crew of a newly-arrived merchantman, just 
anchored, bending over the yards and clewing up sails 
- + . sang with merry refrain: 

“From flying jibboom, to spanker, 
And from keel, to mizzen peak, 
May storm, nor wave, ever bank her, 
Or cause her to spring a leak.” 
H. A. P. (Henry A. Pond). 

This fine ship was short-lived. While on a voyage to 
the East Indies, she sailed from Batavia October 6, 1831, 
for Manila, having permission to load a cargo of rice 
there for Canton. She arrived at Manila all right, under 
command of Captain Putnam. She remained in port sev- 
eral days and was about ready to sail for China, when 
she was driven ashore in a gale. Efforts to float her 
failed, and she was abandoned in December, 1831. 

Two other ships mentioned in the foregoing stories of 
the Messrs. Rogers deserving of more mention than has 
been given them are the ship Fame and the ship Monk. 
The following notices of them seem appropriate, with a 
picture of the launch of the former and also of her and 
the Monk lying at Crowninshield’s wharf, to which will 
be appended a history of the wharf. 


Sure Famr, 


When the ship America left St. Denis, Reunion, Novem- 
ber 5, 1804, for Mauritius, the then clerk, Mr. Nathaniel 
L. Rogers, reported as lying at St. Denis, the noted 
ship Fame. Under date of July 20, 1802, Rev. Dr. 
Bentley says, in his famous diary, published in four 
large volumes by the Essex Institute, “This day a vessel 
of 170 tons launched at Becket’s. Another is building 
of about 300 tons’ (one of these ships was the Fame). 
This would make the /ame a little more than two years 
old when Mr. Rogers reported her at Reunion. A large 
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painting, by George Ropes, of the launching of the Mame 
is in the possession of the Essex Institute. From it is 
reproduced the illustration shown on another page. 

The official figures at the Salem Custom House show 
that she was first registered there January 13, 1808. 
Jacob Crowninshield, Benjamin Crowninshield, George 
Crowninshield, Jr., John Orowninshield, Benjamin 
Crowninshield, Jr., and Richard Crowninshield, were the 
owners, with Jeremiah Briggs, master. Registered May 
11, 1804, Jacob Crowninshield, George Crowninshield, 
Jr., John Crowninshield, Benjamin Crowninshield, Jr., 
owners, Jeremiah Briggs, master. Registered October 2, 
1809, Benjamin Crowninshield, George Crowninshield, 
George Crowninshield, Jr., and Benjamin W. Crownin- 
shield, owners; Holton J. Breed, master. 


Sure Monk. 


When master of the brig Independence, Captain N. L. 
Rogers, while at Palermo, reports the arrival there on Au- 
gust 29, 1809, of the ship Monk, of Salem, Captain J. 
Porter Felt, also of Salem. This ship was built in Noble- 
borough in 1805, and registered 253 tons. William Orne 
was her original owner and John W. Allen her first mas- 
ter. In 1809 she was registered as owned by William 
Orne and Jonathan P. Felt, master. 

In the Peabody Museum of Salem is a spirited picture 
of the capture of the Monk, August 23, 1812, in sight of 
Cape Ann, by the British brig Colibri (Lybra? the name 
being indistinct), Captain Thompson. She was taken to 
Halifax as a prize. This picture had for many years 
been in the possession of an old Salem family, and the 
Museum obtained it from Miss Carrie H. Kinsman. 

Captain Felt was treated in a gentlemanly manner, 
both personally and in regard to his private property. 
When Captain Thompson first saw the Monk, he supposed 
her to be the privateer America, and he prepared to give 
her a warm greeting. Captain Felt had not learned of 
the war until informed that he was a prisoner. He later 
commanded other vessels in the War of 1812, and subse- 
quently in the merchant service. While in command of 
the barque Derby at Trabangan, Sumatra, loading pepper, 
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the vessel was attacked at daylight by an armed prow. 
The marauders met with so warm a reception from the 
Derby's muskets and cannons that they were glad to re 
treat. Their purpose was to murder all of the Derby’s 
crew and to take her specie. 

Captain Felt was born in Salem, April 5, 1785, moved 
to Virginia in 1839, but returned to Salem in 1844. He 
joined Essex Lodge, A. F. & A. M., September 3, 1811, 
and was its treasurer from 1845 to 1852. He became a 
member of the Salem Marine Society, May 30, 1816, 
and was treasurer from 1852 to 1860. He died in Salem, 
October 22, 1860, aged 75 years. He was the father of 
the late John Felt, who was for many years superintendent 
of the Salem Gas Light Company, and of J. Porter Felt, 
a highly esteemed young Salem man who lost his hfe in 
the burning of the steamer Lexington in Long Island 
Sound, on January 13, 1840. John P. Felt of 6 Federal 
Court, Salem, is a grandson of Captain Felt. 


CROWNINSHIELD’S WHARF. 


Bowdoin B. Crowninshield, in an historical article pub- 
lished in the Essex Institute Historical Collections, vol- 
ume thirty-seven, goes into an elaborate history of the ship 
America when she was a privateer, and says: “When she 
arrived in Salem, October 30, 1798, she was found to be 
too large to lay at any of the wharves, and a pier was buiit 
at some distance from the shore, nearly opposite the foot 
of English Street, for her to lie against in order to be cop- 
pered. This pier was afterwards connected with the shore, 
and thus Crowninshield’s wharf was built.” 

In an editorial note, in an appendix to Mr. Crownin- 
shield’s paper, the late Hon. Robert S. Rantoul, has 
written : 

“Our first great merchant, Philip English (born 1651, 
died 1740), who happened to be, like our last great mer- 
chant (Capt. John Bertram), a native of the Isle of Jer- 
sey, built his stately mansion house on the main street, 
at the corner of a lane leading to the wharf and docks. 
The lane is now English Street. The house survived in 
pictures, though it disappeared from sight in 1833. His 
wharf was the germ from which has grown the present 
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Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Company’s pier. [Now (1929) 
the Eastern Massachusetts Electric Co. ] 

“Dr. Bentley mentions it in his sermon on the death of 
Susannah Ingersoll, Dec. 6, 1811 (Historical Collections 
of Essex Institute, Volume 2, page 32), in these words, 
which refer to Philip English: ‘Besides these he had three 
stores on his wharf, which with the wharf have entirely 
decayed, but have given place to the best wharf we have 
in Salem . . . by a family who have succeeded to the 
enterprise . . . and reputation of this ancient family 
(Crowninshield). India Street, close by, still keeps alive 
one of the designations of the wharf.’ 

From this wharf went. forth to ‘the rich ports of the 
far east,’ the argosies of the Crowninshield and Phillips 
families. 

Mr. Crowninshield, speaking of Capt. James W. 
Chever, writes: ‘““He was captain of the privateer America 
(the fourth of that name) when only 22 years and 7 
months old. He sailed on his last voyage in the ship 
Sapphire, belonging to Hon. Stephen Clarendon Phillips 
(mayor of Salem in 1838-41), in 1834. In 1836-37 he 
superintended for Mr. Phillips the extension of the Crown- 
inshield Wharf, and for the next 20 years was wharfinger 
there and agent for the railroads and for the whalers, in 
which Mr. Phillips owned largely, and in which he also 
had an interest.” 

Rev. William Bentley, D. D., in his diary, makes sev- 
eral references to the wharf, among them the following: 

“1800—Crowninshield has sunk three piers for a 
wharf, from the old rope walk into South River, opposite 
English Street, and has removed some of the old build- 
ings. 

“Jan. 9, 1802—The Crowninshield family have begun 
the use of their new wharf below English street, and three 
vessels are now actually at it. 

“Nov. 26, 1803—-Crowninshield’s new wharf is now 
filled with shipping. It has succeeded much beyond any 
calculation and promises great advantages to that part 
of the town. 

“July 8, 1804—This week the Crowninshields offered 
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their wharf in the string of the Long wharf, for sale, but 
no purchase was made. 

“April 26, 1805 — On Tuesday next the case of 
Crowninshield’s wharf comes on again. It is too long. 
It has been cut once, and been viewed by juries several 
times. So poor man he goes from court to court. Some 
say there is no party in all this conduct. 

“October 4, 1806—The rise of lands is beyond all 
expectation. The lots below Crowninshield’s wharf to- 
wards the Neck began to be used for wharves and will 
soon be covered. They have been in times past of little 
value. The building of that wharf has been of great ad- 
vantage to the neighborhood.* 

“Dee. 19, 1806 —- The case of Crowninshield’s was 
decided. His pier is to be removed by taking another 
part of 40 feet from the end of it.” 

The clergyman’s diary contains many more references 
to the wharf, but the foregoing will suffice for the present. 
For several years it was known as India Wharf, next as 
Phillips wharf, when business was transacted there by 
Stephen Phillips, Hon. Stephen ©. Phillips and Hon. 
Willard P. Phillips, and then as the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
barre’s wharf through that corporation leasing it from 
the Boston & Maine railroad; the present owner is as 
before stated. 


Historic LAanpIne 


At this wharf was landed, May 18, 1808, the body of 
Hon. Jacob Crowninshield, Salem merchant, and mem- 
ber of Congress, who died in Washington April 15, 1808. 
The vessel anchored about 2 P. M., and the body was 
lodged in one of the stores on the wharf. Notice was 
given and there was a general attendance of the citizens. 
About 150 couples were in procession from the wharf to 
the tomb in Howard street cemetery. The body was first 
lodged in an elegant coffin at Washington and then coy- 
ered with lead at Baltimore, and on the outside was 


*At the Peabody Museum hangs a portrait of Crowninshield’s 
wharf, painted by George Ropes in 1806, showing the ship Fame 
on the western side and the ship America across the end of the 
pier. 
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strongly boxed. To support this weight the body was 
conveyed upon the carriage of a family coach and was 
preceded by a few favorite friends. The male relatives 
followed the body and then the citizens at their discre- 
tion. The procession moved about 4 P. M. An address 
was delivered at the tomb by Rev. Dr. Bentley, and accom- 
panied with a prayer, and the citizens then dispersed. 
One bell tolled, to give notice of the procession when it 
moved. 


Landed at this wharf, August 23, 1813, were the bodies 
of Capt. James Lawrence and Lieut. Augustus C. Lud- 
low, both victims of the sea fight off our shores between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. It was fought June 1, 
1813, in our bay, and many of our people witnessed it 
from the heights in the vicinity, Legg’s Hill being a 
very prominent point of view, and the sound of the guns 
was heard far inland. The famous expression of the 
dying hero, Capt. Lawrence, after he had been mortally 
wounded, will never be forgotten. As he was carried be- 
low, he issued orders from the cockpit, ““Keep the guns 
going,” “Fight her till she strikes or sinks,” and when 
he knew that the enemy had carried the spar deck he 
sent the emphatic message to the gun deck, “‘Don’t give 
up the ship.” No officer was left on the deck of the 
Chesapeake, undisabled, higher in rank than a mid- 
shipman. 


It was several weeks before the full particulars were 
received, and then arrangements were made to recover 
the remains of Captain Lawrence, in order that the rites 
of sepulture might be bestowed upon them in his native 
country. The patriotic merchants and navigators of 
Salem took the lead in this matter. Capt. George 
Crowninshield, Jr., projected the undertaking, and fitted 
and provisioned the brig Henry, entirely at his own 
expense, had her commissioned with a flag of truce, and 
sailed for Halifax, for the purpose of soliciting the body. 

The Henry was manned by Salem shipmasters who 
volunteered their services to perform the voyage. They 
were nearly, if not quite, all members of the Salem 
Marine society, and consisted of Capt. George Crownin- 
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shield, Jr., commander; Capt. Holton J. Breed, first 
officer; Capt. Samuel Briggs, second officer; Capts. Ben- 
jamin Upton, Jeduthan Upton, Jr., John Sinclair, Joseph 
L. Lee, Stephen Burchmore, Thomas Bowditch, and Jon- 
athan Proctor, crew; Mark Messervey, cook, and Na- 
thaniel Cummings, steward. The brig sailed from Salem, 
Saturday, Aug. 7, and returned on Wednesday, Aug. 18, 
after an absence of 11 days. 


Minirary FuNERALS 


Preparations had been made meanwhile for the funeral 
observances on a scale of unwonted and imposing magni- 
tude, and on Monday, August 23, 1813, they were carried 
into effect. Captains Hull, Stewart, Bainbridge, Blakely, 
Creighton and Parker of the United States Navy, were 
the pall bearers for Capt. Lawrence, and Lieuts. Ballard, 
Wilkinson, Hoffman, Nicholson, Reilly and Norris for 
Lieut. Ludlow. The Vice President of the United States, 
Elbridge Gerry, ex-Lieut. Gov. William Gray, Hon. Sam- 
uel Dexter, Major General Dearborn, Brig. Gen. Cush- 
ing, and very many other officers of the army and navy, 
and civilians of distinction, were present, and upon no 
previous occasion had a greater number of persons been 
assembled in Salem. The Boston South-End Artillery, 
with the famous Revolutionary brass field pieces, “‘Han- 
cock” and “Adams,” marched to town on Sunday night, 
to assist in the ceremonies and funeral honors. 

The day was unclouded and, says the contemporary 
account, as if no incident should be wanting to crowd 
the mind with melancholy and woe, the wind blew from 
the same direction and the sea presented the same unruf- 
fled surface as was exhibited to our anxious view, when, 
on the memorable first day of June, we saw the immortal 
Lawrence proudly conducting his ship to action. Early 
in the morning, almost every vessel in the harbor and 
at the wharves, and all the flagstaffs in town, wore the 
American ensign at half-mast, and many flags were dis- 
played in the street where the procession formed. 

The brig Henry, containing the precious relics, clad 
in sable, lay at anchor in the harbor. At half past twelve 
o’clock, they were placed in barges, and, preceded by a 
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long procession of boats filled with seamen uniformed in 
blue jackets and trousers, with a blue ribbon on their 
hats, bearing the motto, ‘“Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,” 
were rowed by minute strokes to the end of the wharf, 
where the hearses were ready to receive them. From 
the time the boats left the brig until the bodies were 
landed, the United States brig Rattlesnake, and the brig 
Henry in which they were brought, alternately fired 
minute guns. The immense concourse of citizens which 
covered the wharves, stores and house tops to view the 
boats, the profound silence which pervaded the atmos- 
phere, broken only by the sad reverberations of the minute 
guns, rendered this part of the solemnities peculiarly 
grand and impressive. On the bodies being placed in 
the hearses they were covered with the colors which they 
had so lately and so signally honored, and conveyed at 
a suitable distance for the procession to form. 

The line was formed at the head of India wharf, under 
the direction of Major John Saunders, and moved to slow 
and solemn music, escorted by the Salem Light Infantry, 
Capt. James Charles King, through a part of Derby 
street, Hardy, Essex, North, Lynde, Court, Church and 
Brown streets, to Rev. Mr. Spaulding’s meeting house in 
Howard street, where the funeral oration was pronounced 
by Hon. Joseph Story, and the rites of sepulture per- 
formed by Rev. Mr. Henshaw of Marblehead, Capt. Pea- 
body’s company of Artillery firing minute guns from 
Washington square. 

The procession was such, in point of respectability, as 
was never before witnessed in Salem. In addition to 
those named, it included a great number of military 
officers of the State in uniform; the Salem Marine and 
East India Marine Societies, wearing their badges of dis- 
tinction; Masonic societies, and an immense concourse of 
respectable, private citizens from the adjacent towns and 
country. Independent of the procession, the sidewalks, 
and houses to their very tops, were covered with specta- 
tors, which, together, with the melancholy knell of the 
bells, the mournful sounds of the music, the constant ring- 
ing of cannon, and the slow and solemn pace of the pro- 
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cession, gave to the whole an interest of which it would 
be vain to attempt a description. 

On arrival at the meeting house, the bodies were taken 
from the funeral cars, and placed in the centre of the 
church by the seamen who rowed them ashore, and who 
stood, during the whole of the service, leaning upon them 
in an attitude of mourning. The church was most taste- 
fully hung with sable, cypress and evergreen. The names 
of “Lawrence” and “Ludlow” appeared in letters of gold, 
encircled by festoons of evergreen, immediately on the 
front of the desk. The rites of sepulture were performed 
with great solemnity. The music was good and appro- 
priate, and the eulogy was such a one as made veterans 
weep. After the services were concluded in the meeting 
house, the faithful seamen conveyed the remains into the 
quiet tomb, and the Masonic societies and military paid 
the last ritual homage to the immortal Lawrence and 
Ludlow. The bells in Boston were tolled at the same 
time, the flags were displayed at half mast on the ship- 
ping in the harbor, and minute guns were fired from the 
frigate Constitution and other vessels there. 

The bodies were temporarily deposited in the tomb of 
Capt. George Crowninshield, in the Howard Street ceme- 
tery, and on the third of September they were conveyed 
to the Navy Yard at Charlestown and thence to New 
York by land, for interment there in Trinity churchyard. 
Generous and distinguished funeral honors were paid to 
the deceased in Halifax, as well as in Salem and New 
York. 

On August 27, 1834, the British man of war, Savage, 
landed 12 pirates on the wharf, who were charged with 
the piracy of the brig Mexican in 1832. They were taken 
to the Town hall in carriages, and charged with the crime 
of piracy. Later they were tried in Boston; the captain 
and four of the crew were hanged; the mate, because of 
ereat sacrifices he made in rescuing the crew of an Ameri- 
can ship, was pardoned; one man went insane, one com- 
mitted suicide, and five were acquitted. 

In more recent years cargoes of jute from Calcutta 
have been landed on the wharf, and also thousands of 
tons of coal and other merchandise. 
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Among noted people who have landed on the wharf, 
not before spoken of, may be mentioned — the secretary 
of the navy, Hon. William H. Moody, from the May- 
flower, William Gillette, the actor, and George Gould, 
from his palatial private yacht. 


Morr Azsout Oxtp Gruory 


Allusion has before been made to Capt. William 
Driver, “Old Glory,” but he is deserving of far more 
notice. According to the genealogy of the Driver family, 
compiled by Mrs. Harriet Ruth (Waters) Cooke, Captain 
William Driver was born in Salem, March 17, 1803, the 
son of Stephen, Jr., and Ruth (Metcalf) Driver. He 
attended that excellent private school kept by Master 
Isaac Hacker until he was thirteen years of age, when 
it was considered time that he should learn a trade. 
Accordingly, he entered the blacksmith shop of Abner 
Goodhue of Salem for that purpose. Here he was put 
to work blowing the bellows, to do which he had to stand 
on a candle box to reach the handle, as he was very short 
in stature. The boys of his acquaintance continuously 
made sport of him for this, as also of his milking Mr. 
Goodhue’s cow twice a day, which William did not con- 
sider a part of his trade, nor at all to his liking. Neither 
did he like the smutty face he seemed unable to prevent, 
nor the bars of iron he must every day carry on his shoul- 
der to the forge. So with many tears and pleading words, 
at the end of the first year, he prevailed on his mother 
to let him leave Mr. Goodhue and go to sea, which was 
most desired by William. 

Therefore, when fourteen years of age, he shipped as 
a sailor boy on board the ship China, owned by Gideon 
Tucker and Joseph Peabody, Hiram Putnam, master. 
The ship was bound to Leghorn on a voyage of sixteen 
months. William, before sailing, presented himself be- 
fore Mr. Tucker to receive his orders, who, after a few 
remarks, handed him five dollars, one month’s wages in 
advance, less 20 cents, hospital money, with these parting 
words, ‘‘All boys on their first voyage eat more than 
they earn.””’ To which William replied not, nor smiled, 
but thought to himself, “I will show Mr. Tucker that 
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there is one boy in the world who can earn all he eats 
and more, too.” 

The voyage was made in safety, and again William 
presented himself to Mr. Tucker for the balance of his 
wages, and to see what he would say this time. Mr. 
Tucker received him with a smile and a hearty hand- 
shake. He handed him $71.80, ‘‘for his father,” he said, 
as all minors then had to give their earning to their 
parents, keeping $32 for himself, for the clothes he had 
furnished William on the voyage; then Mr. Tucker 
counted out 28 Spanish silver dollars, and handing them 
to William said, “This is for yourself, my boy, as a 
reward for being the first boy ever known to have earned 
on his first voyage what he ate.” William, with many 
thanks and many gmiles, ran home as fast as possible 
to show his silver dollars to his mother, who was as proud 
of them as William, charging him always to do the best 
he knew how all his life, which charge he never forgot, 
and which, in his old age, he often said made him. 

William’s next two voyages were in the famous old 
ship George, owned by Joseph Peabody, between Salem 
and Calcutta, Samuel Endicott, master, which occupied 
16 months. His fourth voyage was in the brig Jason, 
Endicott, master, as mate, to Gibraltar, through the fifth 
voyage, he again was mate, on the brig Batavia, Chap- 
man, master, from Salem to Antwerp, Gottenburg and 
Liverpool. 

The canvas of the Batavia was very old, but it was 
thought might hold until Antwerp was reached, when new 
would be procured ; but long before that port was reached, 
it was entirely blown away. Both pumps were kept work- 
ing day and night, of which William Driver took charge 
14 days, working one pump most of the time himself. 

On this voyage, Captain Chapman and Mr. Driver, 
master and mate, had a quarrel concerning some entries 
in the log book by the master, of which they were not 
of the same opinion. The mate, at the first port, left 
the brig, taking the log book with him. He shipped for 
Salem on the ship Perfect, arrived, reported himself to 
the owners of the Batavia, showing them the log book, 
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at the same time explaining the quarrel. The owners 
were so much pleased with the act and explanation that 
they placed Mr. Driver as mate and trading officer, now 
called a purser, on board another of their ships, the Clay, 
Capt. Benjamin Vanderford, bound to the Feejee Islands. 
This was William’s sixth voyage. At the Feejees, they 
were to procure beche-de-mer, a kind of sea slug, found 
there on reefs in shallow water, which being dried was 
taken to China and the East Indies, sold for money, or 
given in exchange for any staple article. While looking 
for the slug, they found the crew of pirates from Manila, 
who, two years before, had burned the brig Conception, 
Beges, master, and murdered the officers. 

After a quantity of beche-de-mer was obtained, Capt. 
Vanderford knew nothing about curing it, so Mr. Driver 
thought out a way it could be done, if he had enough help. 

He made friends with the natives and the pirates, 
hiring them for a stipulated amount to assist him in col- 
lecting and curing the slug. They soon cured 600 piculs 
(a picul weighed 1334 pounds), which Mr. Driver took 
to Manila, then the largest town in the Philippine Islands. 
He sold it at $32 a quintal of 100 pounds, while the 
natives and pirates continued, in his absence, the curing, 
as they had agreed. This money, Mr. Driver shipped to 
the owners of the vessel, returned to the Feejee Islands, 
cured 600 more piculs and sold them at the same price. 
He then sailed for home, although quite unwilling to give 
up so good a trade, but having been away so long, the 
captain was desirous of returning to Salem. 

On the homeward passage, they passed the brig Quill, 
which had been sent out to take the place of the Clay, 
which Mr. Driver desired the captain to have lie to, that 
he might board her and return to the Feejee Islands. 
As soon as the captain of the Quill learned from Mr. 
Driver about the good trade he had had, and that he 
could also speak the language of the island, which seemed 
so advantageous to the captain, he heeded Mr. Driver’s 
desire and decided to take him with him to the Feejees 
in the capacity of trading master. The Clay proceeded 
to Salem without him. 
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When the Qwill reached the Islands, and the natives 
saw Mr. Driver aboard, they received him with much 
joy, and many shouts. In anticipation of his returning 
at some time, they had gathered a quantity of the snails 
or slugs, which Mr. Driver immediately bought, and, with 
their help, cured 580 piculs; again he went with the snails 
to Manila, this time selling them at $29 per quintal. 

The natives desirous of showing the great love for Mr. 
Driver, and that his return pleased them, on his return 
from Manila, took him to a place where they had hid 
a very large quantity of tortoise shell, which they offered 
to him, but which he would not receive as a gift, only 
as trade. This he also sold at a large price, thus swell- 
ing the trade of his employers. He remained on the 
Islands four years and one month, in all, during which 
time he cured 1200 piculs of beche-de-mer, being the first 
white man who had ever cured the snail or slug for 
market, as before stated. 

On his return to Salem, the owners were so well pleased 
with his success that they promoted him to master of 
their brig Charles Doggett, in which, as Capt. Driver, 
he made his ninth voyage, and the most noted, again to 
the Feejee Islands, to continue the trade in beche-de-mer. 
The Charles Doggett left Salem on this voyage, Decem- 
ber, 1831, in a most terrific snowstorm. 

Captain Driver himself took the wheel, which, until 
safe out of the storm, he left but once, and that was to 
kick into the sea his only stove, which had overturned 
in one of the lurches of the ship, and thus was in danger 
of setting the vessel on fire. His mate, having on low 
shoes, complained of cold feet. Capt. Driver, consider- 
ing that he could not spare him long enough to go below 
for a pair of boots, kicked off his own boots for him to 
wear, thus standing in his stocking feet at his post. 

Nothing of interest occurred until he neared Cape 
Brett, when he encountered a second storm. Again, Capt. 
Driver took the wheel and was five days and five nights 
beating by the Oape. The gale was strong, the current 
was southerly, and more, he was short of water. On 
the sixth day, he decided to anchor at New Zealand, 
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which island was inhabited by cannibals and runaway 
English convicts from Sydney, N. S. W. 

All hands needed rest, particularly Capt. Driver; but 
he well knew with whom he had to deal, having been 
there before, it being probable that as soon as they had 
cast anchor, the natives and convicts would steal on 
board for plunder and murder. But water must be had, 
and a risk must be taken. The deck was cleared of every- 
thing, such as lead, iron, and whatever might attract 
attention, and all guns were placed below. The cannon, 
a large one, was moved next to the windlass, and loaded 
to the muzzle. 

The mate now went on watch, and he was told to keep 
a sharp lookout on all sides of the brig, and not to allow 
even one canoe to come alongside, even if he had to sweep 
the deck with the cannon. The captain went below to 
take his much-needed rest. The mate, never having been 
in that region before, must have looked only dead ahead 
of him, instead of all about, as he was ordered to do, 
for soon, noiselessly, about 200 natives and Botany Bay 
men were aboard the brig. The captain was as soon on 
deck as they were. He rushed to the cannon, touched 
it off, sweeping the deck fore and aft with the shell. 

The savages in great confusion dropped into the water, 
not stopping even to take their mats and war clubs with 
them, but their chief, Titirah, remained and faced the 
captain, showing fight. The captain held him quiet under 
cover of two horse pistols (to use his own words), one 
in each hand, and a dirk between his teeth, at which the 
chief only gleamed and smiled. In his own language, 
which astonished the chief more than the weapons, Capt. 
Driver informed him he would give him just five minutes 
to clear the deck, or he could take the consequences. To 
this, Titirah only laughed aloud, and seated himself com- 
fortably on the companionway, showing that he had come 
to stay, and proposed so to do. 

Captain Driver, in English, then gave orders down the 
companionway to uncollar a savage bulldog, that was 
chained right under where the chief sat. The dog, with 
a fearful bark and one bound, seized the chief by the 
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leg, tearing the flesh until the blood ran a stream. He 
begged that the dog be called and chained, and he would 
leave. 

Captain Driver called the dog to him, and the chief 
instantly sprang into the sea, swimming to the canoes 
which were fully a mile ahead of the ship. The savages 
were not again seen, and they never forgot Capt. Driver 
or his dog, which was learned by others who encountered 
them, for bad scars were carried by the chief all his life. 

The next morning Captain Driver went to the mission- 
ary station, called Thepan, on the other side of the Bay, a 
distance of seven miles, to get water. He told the mis- 
sionaries of his encounter and its result, which greatly 
surprised them, for they said that only a year before, in 
the very same place, an English ship had been boarded 
by this same war party, and all on board killed and eaten 
by the murderers, in memory of which the place was 
ealled “Guo Rodica,” or town of Hell. At the station, 
Capt. Driver obtained water and proceeded to Tahiti, 
where he found 65 persons, descendants of the mutineers 
of the English ship Bounty, with their self-created teacher, 
George H. Nobbs, an Irishman, who once was a lieutenant 
of a Chilean man of war. 

Captain Driver took them all to Pitcairn Island, in 
response to their piteous cries for him to save them. That 
story is a familiar one, having been printed in school 
histories and readers and also told in the columns of the 
press. It is a thrilling story, but because of the wide 
publication already given it, is omitted here. Another 
story regarding Captain Driver is known internationally, 
and is familiar to school boys; that is, of his naming 
the American flag “Old Glory.” That, too, need not be 
given extended mention here. 

Captain Driver’s last voyage was made in 1837, on 
returning from which he found his wife suffering from 
a cancer in the throat. She soon died. On account of 
his three young children, he decided to quit the sea, and 
he went to Nashville, Tenn., to live. He suffered greatly 
during the Civil War, because of his firm adherence to 
the Union cause, but he remained loyal to the end of 
the war, in spite of the indignities heaped upon him. 
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He died in Nashville March 2, 1886, and his remains 
now rest in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem. He was 
twice married. His first wife was Martha Silsbee Bab- 
bidge, daughter of Captain Christopher and Mrs. Ruth 
(Randall) Babbidge of Salem, and his second was Miss 
Sarah Jane Parks, daughter of Robert and Mary (Mac- 
lin) Parks of Nashville, Tenn. Three children were born 
of the first marriage. 

In connection with this South Pacific trade, the com- 
piler of these records of ‘Salem Vessels and Their Voy- 
ages,” has been privileged to read a letter written by the 
late Capt. John H. Eagleston, which is of sufficient inter- 
est to warrant recording here. While abroad, Captain 
Eagileston, alive to his talent as an explorer, as well as 
an efficient shipmaster and factor, noted many things 
depicting the social life in the regions. An extended 
sketch of Capt. Eagleston is given in Volume Two of this 
series on “Salem Vessels and Their Voyages.” 

In the following letter he describes the pleasure that 
was his in the meeting of friends from home and also 
with the missionaries in that far-off, semi-civilized por- 
tion of the world. At the time of which he speaks, he 
was in command of the brig Mermaid of Salem, of which 
he and William D. Waters, John F. Andrew, Charles 
Roundy and Allen Putnam were owners. ‘The vessel was 
built in Charlestown in 1828, and was purchased by 
Salem interests in 1836. She was immediately loaded 
for New Zealand, sailed September 30, 1836, and arrived 
out in 109 days from Salem. In his letter, Capt. Eagles- 
ton speaks of the long voyages of the whalers. 

On this voyage, he traded among the Feejee Islands, 
went to Canton and Manila, and arrived at New York, 
April 9, 1839, from Manila, Nov. 19, 1838, or 26 months 
on the whole voyage. 


Marine REMINISCENCES 


Captain Eagleston’s letter follows: 

“In overhauling my journals of the many pleasant 
years passed astern, I find that at 4 P. M., January 19, 
1837, and near the North Cape of New Zealand, then 
in the brig Mermaid, I spoke the ship Tybee, Rogers, 
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of Salem, from Sydney, N. 8. W., bound into the Bay. 
The day being fine, my much-respected friend, Capt. 
Charles Millett, came on board, and most cheerfully pass- 
ing an hour, departed with a pleasing bundle of Salem 
Registers and other papers to cheer the hearts of his ship’s 
company. There was also the English ship Lord Good- 
ridge, from Sydney, bound to Rio, but she was soon in 
our wake and left out of the scene. 

“At 12 midnight of the 21st we were swinging to 
anchor in the Bay of Islands, in company with a number 
of American whaleships, as also the T'ybee, she arriving 
several hours ahead of the M, belonging to the Messrs. 
Rogers of Salem, the venturesome and enterprising first 
pioneers in the New Holland trade, with Capt. Charles 
Millett, as their agent, for some time moored in Sydney, 
but now on board the T'ybee. With a joyful heart he was 
homeward bound via the Island of Raratonga, to pick up 
the odds and ends saved from the brig Charles Doggett, 
that was cast away on that island while lying off and 
on, and also owned by the Messrs. Rogers. 

“During my stay in this fine Bay of quiet waters, but 
without show of the beauties of vegetation, fifteen fine 
whaleships swinging the American flag, were in for sup- 
plies and refitting either for home or cruising, represent- 
ing all our oil ports, and commanded by as jovial and 
lively a set of man-rope-knots as ever gave the order 
“ready about,’ and received protection from the beauti- 
ful flag that floated over them, and the one that closed 
up the howling of the British Lion and drove her insult- 
ing pups, press gangs, from the highways of nations, and 
declared them free for the soaring of the majestic eagle 
the world around. 

“Having had a little show of these ocean kidnappers, 
in the Summer of 1811, when about the height of a blaz- 
ing fire, I was on board a topsail schooner packet from 
Baltimore for Boston. Drawing up with Block Island, 
we were boarded by one of these gangs from the British 
Man-of-War Bedvidere, when all hands were mustered aft 
by order of one swab, gold-trimmed and bright-buttoned 
figurehead, who, asking each one’s name, demanded his 
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protection, but, not like today, could Jack point his finger 
to the end of the main and mizzen gaft and say, “There 
it proudly ruffles over your head.’ 

“But drawing from his pocket, a somewhat greasy bit 
of paper, and without a very pleasant feeling, hands it 
to the insulter of our flag, who carefully overhauling each 
one and finding marks and height and descriptions to 
agree, with documents, they made no haul. 

“This course of protection was most humiliating to the 
American heart, and the year following, with the Eagle 
as our protector and a warning to the Lion, ‘Hands off, 
our beautiful bird is on your trail,’ they soon met 
and the brave and noble Hull in the Constitution, Old 
Ironsides, pride of American seamen, was first in the 
glorious work of knocking in his ribs and causing his 
lip to drop below his chin. 

“At the time of my dates, we were in possession of 
a fine and numerous commercial marine, sufficient to 
supply all national demands for imports and exports, as 
also doing much for other nations, and under their white 
canvas proudly dotted every port, strait and sea, known 
to man. 

“Of our whaling fleet, we had the finest that ever 
floated, and second to none under foreign flags; and JI 
doubt if all such combined would have placed ours in 
the rear. But I ask the old pioneers of timberhead fame, 
where are those two great national mainstays and life 
lines to our country today. At the time of our sorrow- 
ing home troubles, many of both were burned and those 
not, were hazed from their commercial points and cruis- 
ing grounds by the aid of the tyrannical and grasping 
power that flies the British flag. 

“And by so doing, both were swept from the ocean, 
and the first passed into the hands of foreign nations, 
that of England paying fifteen millions for her part of 
the gain—cheap enough for the dishonorable steal — 
and whose flag with those of other nations that daily 
cover the waters of our principal ports, tell the sad tale 
of yearly draining from our nation’s sinews millions to 
millions spliced on to swell the vaults of the nations they 
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represent, which, if allowed to go on, adding line after 
line, without check by the navigating powers at the helm 
of our National Ship, they will be too weatherly to break 
down. 

“Of the latter, they have not, since their fright from 
burning and hazing, regained the number that previously 
glided over the pleasant Island waters of the South and 
North Pacific, though with these, as with the first, home 
causes have played their part and most strongly against 
them, especially the first. It may be interesting to many 
old timers, particularly those of the lance that were afloat 
at the time of my dates, to show that the number of ships 
in the business must have been large and the catch of 
oil not small. Departing from the Bay of Islands on 
the seventh of February, I left the following ships recruit- 
ing and refitting, either for home or cruising: 

“Newburyport, Searbuck, master, 30 months out, 2800 
bbls.; Walliam Hamilton, Swain, 30 months out, 3800 
bbls.; Parker, Austin, 16 months out, 800 bbls.; William 
Wirt, Doggett, 38 months out, 2400 bbls.; Cadmus, 
Crowel, 30 months out, 1900 bbls.; Rambler, McCleaves, 
16 months out, 900 bbls.; Wescasset, Macy, 32 months 
out, 2300 bbls.; Plowghboy, Brown, 31 months out, 1900 
bbls. ; Franklin, 36 months out, 950 bbls.; Nassau, Samp- 
son, 37 months out, 2500 bbls.; Clarkson, Pickett, 36 
months out, 2500 bbls——Total, eleven ships showing a 
catch of 22,750 bbls. of sperm oil, with a working force 
of 275 to 300 men. 

“Of these long-time-outers, many have no doubt rolled 
up their logs by the will of the Great Chief of the Uni- 
verse and found moorings on the calm side of the line, 
where they will not be disturbed in their last and long 
watch below by that once joyful and exciting ery from 
the crow’s nest at the foretopmasthead, ‘There they blow!’ 
while others, like myself, with decaying timbers and 
shaky spars, are running on borrowed time, and jog ahead 
with the great sea of human life. If so, and they should 
sight this yarn of their pleasant days abaft the mainmast, 
they will call to mind the very agreeable and happy jubi- 
lee given on board of the William Hamilton by Capt. 
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Swain, who was with a full ship and a jovial heart home- 
ward bound, though, unfortunately, one poor fellow, while 
firing a gun to keep up the racket, suffered a badly 
injured hand. 

“After sailing from the charming anchorage of Papatie, 
Island of Tahiti, on the 14th of April, I left nine Ameri- 
ean whaleships, of which I have the names, as also those 
of the masters, but not the amount of oil, one of which 
was the Osprey at the time of her christening in Salem, 
and a brig, but at this time in outside hands, and from 
being found over-punky was condemned. Aside from 
number given, it was a very frequent sight to see them 
arrive and depart by the gateway formed by a coral wall 
on either side and admitting of but one team at a time 
in its passage. 

“P. M. on the 21st of April we were off the pleasant 
island of Raratonga. Landing at an early hour in the 
morning, I found Messrs. Pitman and Cunningham, mis- 
sionaries, and by them I was most kindly received. The 
first for comfort and happiness located in a magnificent 
scenery of surroundings; the latter being moored at an- 
other pleasant point of the compass, I did not visit. The 
lady of Mr. Pitman had, some thirty days before my 
arrival, taken passage on board the Tybee, for Salem, 
from thence by way of Boston in a packet for England. 
Mr. Pitman had been on the island ten years, and at this 
time showed a very charming and bewitching flock of 
spiritual followers. I passed several days with both 
gentlemen, and found them very pleasant, social and 
agreeable. With them I partook of a fine Island dinner, 
settled in its course with a glass of delicious orange wine. 
I presented to Mr. Pitman several needed articles for 
his house, just built, of fine show and situated on a beau- 
tiful flat at the foot of the highlands, neatly laid out, 
with a pretty boat landing in front, from which you 
passed to the house over a nice paved walk, about six 
feet wide by three hundred in length, bordered on either 
side with the beautiful tea plant, bearing a long, pointed, 
deep green leaf of fine show, with a set of several feet 
apart. 
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“Afternoon of the 23d, closing our trade with these 
neat, civil and interesting people, and returning on board, 
filled away for Tongataboo, with a pick-up of forty-five 
pigs, paying two and four fathoms each, according to 
size, of blue cotton; eight dozen fowls and ducks at three 
fathoms per dozen; also one hundred and fifty bunches 
of plantains and one hundred and fifty of bread fruit. 
The last two articles were mostly paid for in beads, 
toilet glasses, scissors, jewsharps and fancy calico, as 
my sharp and merry company of traders might wish.” 


Capt, JosepH MosrLrey 


A Salem shipmaster who had quite an experience in 
the South Seas was Captain Joseph Moseley. Although 
a native of Boston, where he was born January 17, 1818, 
yet his whole life was practically connected with Salem. 
He was a member of Essex Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
the Salem Marine Society, which he joined August 15, 
1851. He was born with a natural inclination for the 
sea, for he came of a sea-faring family. During the Civil 
War, he held a Master’s commission in the United States 
Navy. At the close of the Rebellion, he was a surveyor 
in the Salem Custom House from 1865 to 1871, when 
he retired to private life, and so continued until his death. 

The son went to sea very early and when only 26 years 
of age he was master of the brig Falco, sailing from Bos- 
ton, Nov. 1, 1844. John B. Williams was supercargo; 
David Walker, mate; Augustus Hitchings, second mate, 
and John Chamberlain, third mate. The names of the 
crew are not given. All went well until the vessel made 
Port Nicholson, from whence she sailed, July 13, 1845, 
for Auckland, N. Z. A thrilling experience was to fol- 
low, and Captain Moseley tells the story of his shipwreck 
in his log as follows: 

“Table Cape, New Zealand. Brig Falco, Sunday, July 
28, 1845. This day comes in with brisk breeze and 
pleasant weather; wind from the northeast. At 2 P. M., 
the sea making, paid out more chain on the larboard 
anchor, and let go the starboard anchor. At 5 sent down 
top gallant yards, and braced to the wind. Barometer 
falling gradually. Paid out clear to 60 fathoms on both 
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anchors. At 6, sea increasing, and the brig pitching very 
heavy and shipping much water. At 11 P. M., blowing 
a gale, broke the windlass to bits and carried the windlass 
away entirely. At 12.30, parted both chains, and broke 
adrift. At 1 found ourselves near the breakers and 
obliged to cut away the mast which made us much easier, 
and after drifting nearly a mile in the breakers, we at 
length struck heavily on the beach of a very steep shore. 
At 8 A. M., sent man on shore, but could not succeed in 
holding him there, and was obliged to haul him on board 
again, after a narrow escape of his life. The sea made a 
complete break over us. At daylight, the tide being down, 
we found ourselves some 40 feet from low water mark. 
Soon after striking, the New Zealand natives swam on 
board through the surf and were sent to the first white 
man we could find, which was Mr. Brown, who came to 
our assistance immediately and remained on board until 
10 A. M., when he went with Mr. Williams to assist him 
in getting the specie and other things to his dwelling. 

“Soon after his leaving and also the crew, who were 
getting their chests and clothing on shore, the natives 
commenced an attack on the vessel and cargo. Besides 
myself and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Hutchings, the 
first and second officers, respectively, there were no other 
white men on board at the time. They broke open the 
hatches and discharged the cargo, carrying it on their 
backs over the hill to their homes, and continuing so do- 
ing until they had taken and destroyed most of the valu- 
able cargo on board, keeping the two mates and myself 
at bay. Mr. Brown came on board again and after great 
difficulty succeeded in quieting the natives a little. We 
put on the hatches again, and all was quiet and remained 
so, the natives dispersing, Weather more moderate, but 
a heavy surf rolling in. The violent change in the atmos- 
phere can be shown by the barometer, which rose from 
29.10 at midnight to 30.23 at noon, but 12 hours later. 

“On Monday afternoon all was quiet on board, the 
hatches were nailed up and nothing doing. Throughout 
the night a fresh breeze from the north; barometer very 
low; heavy surf. 

“Tuesday, July 29. Made an attempt to discharge 
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some of the remaining cargo, but the natives thieving so 
bad, were obliged to stop and close the hatches, and sta- 
tion men over them to prevent them opening them. Great 
number of natives about the wreck throughout the night. 

“Wednesday, July 30. Commenced erecting a tent on 
shore, and landed some kegs of tobacco, and some of the 
sails. But the natives getting troublesome again, we were 
obliged to stop and put on the hatches once more. We 
took out some few stores for ourselves. ‘Towards night 
the natives dispersed, and all was quiet again. We heard 
some of the natives reporting that they were going to 
set fire to the vessel. But all remained quiet throughout 
the night. 

“Thursday, July 31. This morning was employed in 
trying to get back some of the stolen property, which the 
natives were willing to return by paying them nearly the 
real value of the thing in tobacco. Threats made to burn 
the vessel again, saying as she came on shore on their 
land they were entitled to her cargo and hull. Succeeded 
in landing some few things, but they were nearly all 
stolen, and we were obliged to put on hatches again. 

“Wangawi, N. Z., Aug. 1, 1845. This morning the 
natives, becoming more peaceable, permitted us to dis- 
charge from the vessel some few goods, and put them on 
board the schooner Uncle Sam, which was laying at 
anchor outside of us for that purpose. The remainder 
of the powder and stores, some muskets, etc., we employed 
in buying back some of the stolen property from the 
natives, who wanted great pay. Found we could not 
make much progress with them. 

“Saturday, Aug. 2. At 10 A. M. the Right Rev. Arch- 
deacon Williams, a missionary at Poverty Bay arrived 
to protect the cargo and vessel, he having much influence 
amongst the natives. He appointed a meeting Monday 
morning amongst the chiefs and all the natives that were 
engaged in plundering the vessel. The schooner being 
sufficiently loaded, and a strong breeze setting in from 
the northeast, we got underway and proceeded around to 
Hawke’s bay, at Mr. Perry’s station, who had acted very 
kindly, and rendered all in his power to protect us and 
the vessel and cargo. 
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“Sunday, Aug. 8. At 11 A. M. Mr. Williams, the 
missionary, held divine service at Mr. Brown’s house, 
with what could be spared of our number from the wreck. 
He gave us a very good address. 

“Monday, Aug. 4. This morning the Rev. Mr. Williams 
held a council of most of the principal tribes in this 
vicinity. As regards the return of stolen property from 
the brig and succeeded in obtaining some few articles, 
such as muskets, powder, cotton, beads, iron mongery, 
etc., all more or less damaged. Discharged some few 
things from the vessel, and put them in tent on the beach. 
All quiet with the natives. 

“The next three days were employed in discharging 
cargo, and putting it in a tent, until the Uncle Sam 
could take it to Waikokopoo for storage. 

“On Saturday all hands were employed in clearing the 
hold for a survey. At 3 P. M. the survey was held and 
it was found that the vessel with the damage she sus- 
tained in her hull, together with the spars and rigging 
being cut to pieces, the natives having chopped them up 
and rendered them entirely useless, made the expense of 
getting off and repairing the hull and rigging far exceed 
the real value of the vessel. 

“The sails were very much injured and most of the 
best ones were cut to pieces, which is the natives’ custom 
in order to prevent a vessel, when she once gets on shore 
ever getting away again. The English mail which I had 
in my charge comprised three bags and two boxes, and 
was from the wreck of the bark Tyne, at Port Nicholson 
for London. This was all broken open, and the letters 
scattered in all directions about the hold, and numbers 
of letters were destroyed and stolen. I have found as 
far as I can learn the last of the other mail, which 
includes two bundles of letters very much injured by the 
dirt and water. 

“The wreck was sold at public auction Tuesday, Aug. 
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12, with four bidders. It was knocked down to Mr. 
Perry for $160. The schooner Uncle Sam arrived and 
took away the remaining cargo. 

“In closing Capt. Moseley says, ‘After closing up busi- 
ness of Falco at Waikokopoo, took my dunnage in com- 
pany with Mr. Williams, the second and third mates and 
crew, and proceeded to Auckland, the seat of the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, leaving the chief mate to lock 
out for some few things left of the cargo. We arrived 
after five days’ passage in the schooner Uncle Sam, which 
was the tender to the Falco, and was originally intended 
to accompany her to the islands of the Pacific, in charge 
of the chief mate, Mr. Walker.’ ” 


ANOTHER SHIPWRECK 


The trackless sea had no terrors for Capt. Moseley, for 
he was twice shipwrecked on a reef near Majunga, Mada- 
gascar. ‘The accident happened on the night of Aug. 6, 
1855, and not until Sept. 6, one month later, was he able 
to reach Zanzibar. Capt Moseley at that time was in 
charge of the barque Peacock, of and from Salem, and 
while the vessel with her cargo became a total loss, the 
captain and the crew were saved and reached Zanzibar 
safe and sound. The Peacock was a fine vessel of 302 
tons, three years old, and was owned by Capt. John 
Bertram and others. She bore a valuable freight and 
with her cargo was insured for over $600,000. 

Capt. Moseley has left a brief but exceedingly interest- 
ing account of his experiences, which the Salem Gazette 
was fortunate enough to obtain. The account written 
in a neat hand and in lead pencil, appears in a little 
blue book, and is really a log slightly enlarged in order, 
probably, to help the captain pass the time away, quite 
as much as to serve as a history. 

The book states: “On the night of Aug. 6, 1855, at 
9 o’clock, was wrecked on a shoal about 18 or 20 miles 
to the westward of Majunga. Tried through the night 
to get the barque off, but could not succeed. At daylight 
took both boats and a little bread and water and started 
for some place for protection. Arrived at Majunga the 
next night, nearly exhausted from hard pulling and 
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thirst, and found an old fellow who kindly received us, 
and gave us his house to stop in, and treated us as well 
as the country afforded. 

“The next day I was very unwell, having taken cold 
in the boat. I went to see the governor, and got him to 
send some assistance to save the boat and cargo, and he 
sent a dhow with 50 of his soldiers and other natives to 
keep off the natives about the wreck. Took out 60 or 
70 bales of cotton, but found everything broken to pieces 
or destroyed by the natives before we got there. The 
dhow arrived in Majunga the next day, but the cotton 
saved was of little use to us, as the claims from the people 
were so large, it left but little for us, and what was left 
was nearly all stolen. I lost nearly all my clothing and 
other things except my instruments, but feel thankful for 
my life, for if the natives at the place of the wreck had 
made an attack on us, we should have all been murdered 
as we had no firearms, or way to defend ourselves. 

“The next day sent two more dhows and 25 canoes 
to see if they could save anything, but after getting to 
the wreck they commenced fighting with spears and 
knives among themselves, plundering and destroying 
everything, and could save nothing, so to stop the melee 
we set the vessel on fire and returned to Majunga with 
six bales which were stolen as soon as they were landed. 
Could get no more assistance so gave it up for a bad job. 

“Aug. 11—Passed the day as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances, sleeping a little, writing, ete. 

“Aug. 12— The same old thing this day, with very 
little sleep at night, for with mosquitoes, fleas and bed 
bugs and anxiety of mind sleep seems to forsake us. How 
lonesome this would be if I did not have my mates for 
company. 

“Aug. 13—I wish my family could look in upon us 
and see our situation with an old dirty negro called 
Candlestick by name, for a cook, and a house to live in 
not fit for an American pig. We form a motley group. 
We make out to keep from starving and that’s about all. 

“Aug. 14—The time drags heavily, with nothing to 
do, but we are cheered up by the anticipation of some 
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craft to take us away to Zanzibar or some place, which 
we daily expect. 

“Aug. 15—Still the same with many thoughts of our 
homes and families, of which we often speak. Time 
appears to fly very slowly. Am very busy myself show- 
ing Candlestick how to cook a piece of corned beef and 
tongue. Had an invitation to the governor’s to dine, and 
had rather take a flogging, but I suppose I must go. 


“Aug. 16— Went to the governor’s to dine, and was 
received by him in person with his forty or fifty attend- 
ants. As we approached him with guard of soldiers and 
a full band of 4 fiddles and 8 or 10 tambourines and 
drums and other hideous noises, he presented a ridiculous 
appearance, dancing a double shuffle in front of us. As 
he did so, and in the midst of the tumult, we entered the 
reception room. We were then seated at a table with his 
officers and a host of other negroes, who looked as they 
were_dressed up a little after the European style, more 
like monkeys trying to imitate the white man than any- 
thing else. The first dish was silk worm soup, the next 
baked beef and the next roast goose, but I ate but little, 
and that for look’s sake, and then went home and took 
a dose of seidlitz powders to clear my system of the vile 
stuff. 


“But it was amusing to see the natives trying to eat 
with knives and forks, which is most assuredly not their 
custom. They would watch me and when I was not look- 
ing they would grab with their hands. The governor 
sat at the head of the table, dressed in coat and panta- 
loons, and wearing white gloves, which were pretty well 
soiled by handling the bones, ete. After dinner we were 
entertained by a great dance in the yard by the officers 
and their squaws, who were dressed in European style, 
with bonnets of all colors and shapes, with feathers and 
flowers in them, and with gowns whose waists were up 
to their armpits, and barefooted. 

“The governor gravely informed me that they were 
dressed after the white man’s fashion and danced the 
same, so I told him it was all splendid, and he wanted 
to know if we had as good in my country. I told him 
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that his was best, which seemed to please him. After 
the dance I told him that I was extremely obliged to 
him and left for home. 

“Aug. 17—Another invitation to go to the governor 
at 10 o’clock, where we went, supposing it to be some busi- 
ness. found the governor dressed up in uniform like 
a dandy Jack, and all his soldiers; also a drum and 
fiddle band in full blast, and horrible to think, we were 
called upon to witness the burning of a soldier for 
desertion. 

“Soon after we arrived the prisoner was brought bound 
hand and foot and laid down on a pile of light combus- 
tible stuff and then a large lot was put on top of him, 
and they gave three horrid yells for the queen and applied 
the match. The mass was soon in flames, the poor wretch 
screaming with torment a few moments. At the same 
time the governor told the rest of the soldiers if they 
ever ran away they would meet the same fate. 

“This is a common thing here, either burning or cut- 
ting the natives for any disobedience against the queen’s 
orders. It is a pity she does not die. She is now eighty 
better class of natives are disposed to learn to read and 
years old and one of the greatest tyrants on earth. The 
write, but her orders are to cut off the heads of all found 
with books or reading; but her son who comes to the 
throne on her death is in favor of teaching the natives 
all the white man’s customs. There are now some natives 
who can read, and who were taught by the queen’s hus- 
band, the dead king. 

“Her name is Ranavarlo and she is worshipped by 
the natives as a supreme being, they having no other. 
Went back to our house and got some supper and spent 
the evening talking of home, and went to bed to try and 
sleep, but it was a long night, the same thing over and 
over. 

“Aug. 18—Passed the day in writing and talking with 
our landlord. Very warm and tedious. Not much sleep 
through the night. 

“Aug. 19.—Two dhows arrived, bound to Zanzibar 
and Barbary, but no chance for a passage. 
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“Aug. 20.— Very warm. Made a bargain with the 
owner of a vessel to go to Zanzibar for $125. She is 
to sail on the 24th. 

“Aug. 21.—Same old thing, tired and sick of doing 
nothing. Heard the governor was going to give poison 
to eight or ten of his people because he was a little sick, 
but did not know that they were the cause of it. So 
he gives them poison to clear out their stomachs and 
make them new, he says. It is a common thing here. 
If they die they were bad, but if they throw it up they 
were all right until the next time. 

“Aug. 22.—Very warm. At 10 o’clock the governor 
had seven slaves poisoned, but they all survived it. He 
said they had devils in their heads so they must take 
poison to get rid of them. If they died the devil was 
in them, but if not, they were clear. It is a common 
thing to give poison and they most always die. It is a 
liquid extracted from a plant, and very similar to opium, 
and makes the natives crazy when they take it, and they 
vomit blood, and it has the effect of making them say 
many things which they would not have dared to say 
at other times. And during this time if they say any- 
thing against the queen they fall upon him and beat his 
brains out with clubs, and then throw their bodies out 
for the dogs and vultures to prey upon. They are liable 
to have to take tungee poison from the governor down 
to the lowest slave. Such is the custom in Madagascar.” 

Capt. Moseley’s diary ended at this point. On the 
24th he sailed for Zanzibar, arriving there safe, Sept. 6. 


Cart. JosepH MoseEtey, Sr. 


That Captain Joseph Moseley, Jr., should have early 
felt an inclination for the sea was only natural. His 
father, Capt. Joseph Moseley, was a shipmaster. Of him, 
E. Stanley Waters thus writes in Volume IV, pages 259- 
260, of the Essex Institute Historical Collections: 

“Captain Joseph Moseley was born about 1760 in Nis- 
tontin, North Carolina, a town which lies near the Vir- 
einia border. He was skilful and faithful in his pro- 
fession, so that his services were sought by some of the 
largest merchants of the time. He was for several years 
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in the employ of William Gray, Jr., of Salem. In 1795, 
he commanded the schooner Active, belonging to Ichabod 
Nichols and Benjamin Hodges, on a voyage to St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. (This vessel must not be confounded with 
the ship Active, built in Salem in 1799.) 

“Oaptain Moseley’s last voyage was made in the ship 
Enterprise in 1799. In March of that year, he was hailed 
by a privateer which showed Dutch colors. Having 
mounted an elevation on the deck, he stood, with the 
trumpet at his mouth to return an answer, when a shot 
from the privateer shattered the trumpet and struck him 
in the head. Falling back, he gasped out the words, “I 
am a dead man,” and expired in the arms of his men. 
When the privateer captain came aboard the Hnterprise 
and discovered the innocent character of the Hnter- 
prise his regret was excessive, especially when he dis- 
covered that Capt. Moseley was an old acquaintance and 
one who had been in port with him. His only excuse 
was that he thought the vessel was an Englishman under 
American colors.” 

Capt. Moseley was a member of the Salem Marine 
Society, which he joined October 31, 1793, and of Essex 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Salem. He was only 40 years 
of age when he was killed. 


Historic VoyraGE To THE FEEJEES 


In the large collection of log books owned by the 
Institute is a log book of an early voyage to the Feejees. 
While it does not contain anything of a thrilling nature, 
yet it records in the usual manner, the daily happenings 
on shipboard. The log was kept by Capt. Henry Archer, 
Jr., and is that of the barque Pallas, of which he was 
master. The vessel sailed from Salem, Sept. 5, 1834, 
and at. midnight March 5, 1835, sighted Cavou, bearing 
W. S. W.; March 13, at daylight, sighted Lacquato, 
western part of Apollo, East Taboucelly, N. 8S. W. For 
several days, the pages are marked simply “trading.” 

“October 4, 1835, after a long stay, at the Feejees,” 
writes Capt. Archer, “we are about leaving, after trying 
every way to please the native chiefs by giving them 
presents, and they would not ‘fish’ any more.” 
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The log does not state for what port or ports the vessel 
was bound, but on May 29, 1835, the Pallas sailed for 
Boston; the last entry is on Oct. 3, 1835, off Nantucket 
Shoals. An outline of a coffin is drawn under date of 
July 6, 1835, on the top of which is written “Charles 
Stearns,” and below it “died at 9 P. M.” Capt. Archer 
did not state whether or not Stearns was a Salem boy. 


Surp “AcTIvE”’ 


William Leavitt, in his interesting contribution to the 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, page 211, 
volume seven, on ‘Materials for the History of Ship- 
building in Salem,” writes as follows: 

“The Ship Active was altered into a barque in 18038, 
and in March, 1810, was made into a brig. In the latter 
part of May, 1810, William P. Richardson, master, she 
sailed on her famous voyage to the Feejee Islands and 
Canton, and on her return arrived at Salem on Friday, 
March 27, 1812 (118 days’ passage), having made one 
of the greatest voyages ever made from Salem. This 
was a new enterprise in those days, and was eminently 
successful, and was the first trading voyage to these islands 
from Salem. When the war (1812?) came on, she was 
sold to Pickering Dodge (one of the most eminent mer- 
chants of Salem, who owned the largest and finest ships 
of his time, and who also built two of the elegant man- 
sions on Chestnut street) for 10,200 dollars. He sent her 
to St. Salvador, under the command of Capt. Nathan 
Cook. There she was put under the Portuguese flag, and 
continued through the war to trade between Salem and 
St. Salvador, Edward Barnard being the master. She 
was finally sold in St. Salvador, and became Portuguese 
property entirely.” 


Custom Hovusr Rercorps 


The Active seems to have had a large number of owners 
prominent in the commercial annals of Salem. Her sev- 
eral registers at the Salem Custom House are as follows: 

Active, ship, 206 tons, built in Salem, 1799. Altered 
to a barque in 1803. Altered to a brig in 1810. 

Registered Nov. 2, 1799, Ichabod Nichols, Benjamin 
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Hodges, Gamaliel Hodges, Edward Allen, owners; George 
Nichols, master. 

Registered Sept. 3, 1800, Ichabod Nichols, Benja- 
min Hodges, Gamaliel Hodges, owners; George Nichols, 
master. 

Registered Aug. 24, 1803, Ichabod Nichols, Benja- 
min Hodges, George Nichols, Gamaliel Hodges, owners; 
George Nichols, master. 

Registered Nov. 7, 1804, Ichabod Nichols, Benjamin 
Hodges, George Nichols, Benjamin Pierce, Timothy Bry- 
ant, owners; Timothy Bryant, master. | 

Registered June 10, 1806, Jesse Richardson, William 
P. Richardson, Joshua Richardson, owners; William P. 
Richardson, master. 

Registered Feb. 18, 1807, Jesse Richardson, William 
P. Richardson, owners; William P. Richardson, master. 

Registered April 1, 1809, William P. Richardson, John 
Fairfield, John Dodge, owners; William P. Richardson, 
master. 

Registered March 8, 1810, William P. Richardson, 
John Dodge, John Fairfield, James Cook, owners; William 
P. Richardson, master. 

Registered March 12, 1810, Joseph White, John Dodge, 
James Cook, William P. Richardson, owners; William 
P. Richardson, master. 

Registered May 14, 1810, James Cook, John Dodge, 
William P. Richardson, owners; William P. Richardson, 
master. 

Registered May 31, 1810, James Cook, John Dodge, 
Charles Saunders, William P. Richardson, owners; Wil- 
liam P. Richardson, master. 

Registered Aug. 28, 1812, Charles Saunders, James 
Cook, Thomas Saunders, Nathan Cook, owners; Nathan 
Oook, master. 

John Endicott was also registered as master in 1804. 

The ship Active was built by Retire Becket, as we 
glean from the diary of Dr. Bentley, who writes under 
the date of August 3, 1799: ‘Becket launched a ship 
(Active) for Hodges & Nichols at noon this day.” Capt. 
George Nichols of Salem, in his autobiography, which 
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has been published by his granddaughter, the late Miss 
Martha Nichols of Salem, under the title of “A Salem 
Shipmaster and Merchant,” made most of his important 
voyages to India in the ship Active, although he made 
other voyages to England and Europe. A basin and 
pitcher, formerly belonging to Ichabod Nichols, and prob- 
ably ordered by him to commemorate the building of 
the Active in 1799, a custom which at that time to cele 
brate unusual events, are still in existence. Both are 
prettily decorated, the pitcher with a painting of the 
ship and the basin with the initials I. N. and scroll wax 
engraving. Both have passed out of the hands of the 
immediate family. 

On her first voyage the Active went to Bombay, and 
then home to Salem, arriving here in 1800. She was 
commanded by Capt. Timothy Bryant, a native of Cam- 
bridge, born in 1765, became a well-known Salem ship- 
master, and died in this city in 1838. He married Miss 
Lydia Brookhouse in Salem, in 1786. Capt. George 
Nichols was joint supercargo with Capt. Bryant. 

On the outward passage, in her next voyage, Capt. 
Nichols, commander, the Active narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire, as related by Capt. Nichols: ‘Perceiving 
signs of an approaching gale, I desired the mate to put 
the ship in a position to meet it, upon which he immedi- 
ately gave orders for all hands to come on deck and take 
in sail, ete. Mr. John Sinclair, our third mate, was at 
the time below with a lighted candle in a candlestick. In 
his haste to be first on deck he very imprudently left 
the burning candle on the till of his chest. Walking 
the deck soon after I saw a column of smoke coming from 
the cabin. I hurried down and ordered water to be 
handed to me. Everything in Mr. Sinclair’s chest was 
on fire, but I filled the chest with water and soon 
extinguished the flames. There was a keg of from 209 
to 300 pounds of powder within three feet of the fire, 
and had it spread at all, we must have inevitably been 
blown up. Everything conspired to make our situation 
a truly alarming one. Our cabin was nearly filled with 
combustible articles. The wind blew very fresh, but con- 








PITCHER AND BASIN BELONGING TO ICHABOD NICHOLS 


And probably ordered by him to commemorate the building of the Ship '' Active,’’ in | 799 


Courtesy of the Four Seas Company 
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tinued to increase in violence throughout the night and 
most of the following day. All on board agreed that it 
was the most terrific storm they had ever encountered.” 
This was Capt. Nichols’ first voyage as master, the ship 
going to Liverpool, London, Madeira, Colombo, Madras 
and home. The voyage was considered the greatest of 
the time and was highly successful financially. 

On the third voyage, Captain Nichols went in the 
Actwe to Sumatra, Manila, and Salem, arriving home 
in 1903. 

The fourth voyage was a short one, and was to Amster- 
dam and Emden. He sent the ship home in charge of 
the mate, Mr. Slocum, who later became a shipmaster. 
Captain Nichols came home in a sailing vessel, com- 
manded by Captain MclIsaacs, landing in New York. 
From there he came by packet to Providence, R. L., thence 
to Boston, and arrived in Salem, July 31, 1804, in sea- 
son for breakfast. This was his last voyage to sea, and 
as long as he lived, he never had a desire to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean again. He died in Salem, Oct. 19, 1865, 
in his 88th year, being then the oldest native-born 
citizen. 

The success of the ship Active did not end with the 
foregoing voyages, for in later years she was destined to 
make history in the annals of Salem commerce. As be- 
fore stated, she was the first Salem vessel to begin trading 
with the Feejee Islands. 

Under the command of Capt. William Putnam Rich- 
ardson, then only 25 years of age, she sailed June 1, 
1810, from Salem, for India. She arrived at the Feejee 
Islands all right, traded there some time, and sailed July 
26, 1811, for Canton. He arrived home in Salem, March 
27, 1812, in 118 days passage from Canton, the voyage 
occupying one year, nine months and twenty-six days. 

It was not long after this voyage before the name of 
Salem was as familiar to the cannibals of the Feejee 
Islands, and it remained so for half a century, as it was 
to the savages of Africa and Madagascar. Commercial 
intercourse with these islands began about 1806, it is 
stated, probably by the vessels of the great East India 
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company. Captain Richardson reported that he left at 
the Feejee Islands July 26, the ship Hunter, Captain 
Rogers, and the brig Brutus, Captain Dorr. The Brutus 
had lost the chief officer and four men, who were cut 
off by the natives. Dee. 19, 1811, in the Straits of Sunda 
the Active was boarded from the British frigate Leda, 
and was treated very politely. 


Crew List 


Also on file at the Salem Custom House is the follow- 
ing list of the officers and crew of the brig Active, on 
this voyage, which, luckily, is well preserved. Special 
Collector William J. Sullivan found it for the writer, 
and gave permission to the writer to make a copy of it, 
which follows: 

Captain—William P. Richardson, Salem. 

Mate — James Morrison, born in Salem; residence, 
Salem; height, 5 feet 5 inches; complexion, dark; age, 
31; subject of United States. 

Second Mate — Benjamin Vanderford, Salem, Salem, 
5 feet four inches, light, 21, United States. 

Clerk—Charles Leavitt, Hingham, Salem, 5 feet 534 
inches, light, 19, United States. 

Carpenter — Henry Sicker, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 7 
inches, light, 22, United States. 


SEAMEN 


Thomas Saul, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 24 inches, dark, 
22, United States. 

William Ashton, Marblehead, Salem, 5 feet 714 mini. 
dark, 25, United States, 

Totals Gwinn, Salem, Salem, 4 feet 1014 inches, 17, 
United States. 

William Richardson, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 9 inches, 
dark, 24, United States. 

Royal Prescott, Groton, Salem, 5 feet 44% inches, light, 
19, United States. 

James H. Gavett, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 5 inches, dark, 
21, United States. 

Nathaniel Parker, Andover, Salem, 5 feet 914 inches, 
dark, 21, United States. 


~ 
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James L. Hall, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 41% inches, light, 
17, United States. 

Steward — James Anderson, Salem, Salem, 5 feet 5 
inches, black, United States. 

Cook — Josephus Kilsey, Litchfield, Conn.; Salem, 5 
feet 5 inches, yellow, 21, United States. 

Boy—Peante Sanctree, apprentice to Capt. Richardson. 

Of the foregoing, Benjamin Vanderford and Henry 
Archer became shipmasters as has been noted in this 
series on “Salem Vessels and Their Voyages.” Thomas 
Saul was also a shipmaster and for many years was an 
officer at the Peabody Museum of Salem. Captains Rich- 
ardson, Vanderford and Thomas Saul were members of 
the East India Marine Society, and Captain Archer of 
the Salem Marine Society. 


Capt. Wiiut1am P. RicHarpson 


Regarding Captain Richardson, the following is gleaned 
from the Richardson Memorial, compiled by John A. 
Vinton. 

Capt. William Putnam Richardson was the youngest 
son of Nathaniel and Eunice (Putnam) Richardson, of 
Salem; born here, May 5, 1785; married, Aug. 6, 1807, 
Deborah Lang, born Sept. 238, 1785, daughter of Edward 
and Rachel (Ward) Lang. 

He was a shipmaster in the East India trade, and 
afterwards a merchant in Salem. He was, at the date 
of his death, president of the American Insurance Com- 
pany in that town. 

While following the seas, he visited some of the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, and performed an important service 
to the cause of philology, which is acknowledged in the 
following passage copied from the journal of the Ameri- 
ean Oriental Society, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 52, Boston, 1843: 

“Among other islands, our countrymen first furnished 
a valuable vocabulary of the Fiji language, which sup- 
plied an important deficiency in the known vocabularies 
of the Polynesian family of languages.” 

The ensuing note then follows: 

“This vocabulary was collected in the year 1811, by 
the late William P. Richardson, Esq., of Salem, and is 
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made the subject of a particular notice and acknowledge- 
metn of the late eminent philologist, Baron William Von 
Humboldt, to whom it was communicated about twenty 
years ago, in his great work entitled, Ueber die Kaui, 
Sprache auf der Imael Java; that is, On the Berlin, 1836- 
1839. See vol. ii. p. 29.” 

William Putnam Richardson died Sept. 5, 1826, aged 
41 years, and 4 months. His widow Deborah died March 
4, 1845, aged 59 years and 5 months. Their remains 
were deposited in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem. © 


Capt, BenzgaAMIn VANDERFORD 


Benjamin Vanderford, the second mate of the Active 
on this voyage, before he closed his life on the ocean had 
a career that was attended by more hardship than usu- 
ally falls to the lot of seamen. He was a man of only 
five feet and four inches in height, yet he rose to every 
emergency that confronted him. On his voyage in the 
foscoe, before mentioned, he was obliged to suspend his 
second mate, Benjamin Thompson, because “‘he was inade- 
quate to perform the duties of his office.” On October 
26, he “put the steward, Augustus Fornith, before the 
mast for intoxication.”’ But those incidents, while annoy- 
ing, were mere trifles when compared with a trouble that 
faced him on June 9, 1822, when he was ealled upon to 
quell a mutiny on board the Roscoe, while at the Feejee 
Islands, which he chronicled in the log book as follows: 

“The captain, with the intention of going with one 
boat for Myamboor, in walking to the forward part of 
the ship, called those who were usually left on board to 
man the second cutter, and in calling for Peter Hill, the 
answer was that he would be damned ever he would go 
in the boat on Sunday, if he could week days. The cap- 
tain immediately ordered him upon deck. In passing up 
the fore scuttle, the captain put his hand on Hill’s shoul- 
der, which was returned with a blow at the captain. 
Capt. Vanderford immediately ordered Hill to be put in 
irons. A resistance was made by Hill as well as by a 
major part of the crew, headed by William M. Pierson, 
who appeared much in evidence at the meeting. After 








CAPTAIN BENJAMIN VANDERFORD 


From the original in the Essex Institute 
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considerable contention, the order was .executed by the 
officers of the ship. The crew refused assistance.” 

How long Hill was kept in irons is not stated, but on 
June 10, the next day, the captain records in his journal, 
“all hands employed in bending sails.” 

When Commodore Wilkes went on his famous explor- 
ing expedition, he took with him, as pilot and inter- 
preter, Capt. Vanderford, who had made many voyages 
to the Feejee Islands, and who was familiar with the 
customs and languages of the natives. Capt. Vanderford 
died on board the United States ship Vincennes, March 
23, 1842, on the passage home, and, the commodore, writ- 
ing of him, says: “During the cruise I had often experi- 
enced his usefulness. He had formerly been in command 
of various vessels sailing from Salem, and had made many 
voyages to the Feejee Islands. During our stay there, 
he was particularly useful in superintending all trade 
carried on to supply the ship.” 

Captain Vanderford was born in Salem, in 1788, 12 
years after the declaration of independence of the United 
States. He received his education in the public schools, 
and probably went to sea when a mere lad, for, at the 
age of 22, he was second mate of the brig Active. In 
1819 he was master of the ship Indus, of Salem, owned 
by John Dodge and Israel Richardson, on a voyage to the 
Feejees, and later was master of the ship Clay, owned 
by N. L. Rogers & Brothers. Four grandnieces of the 
captain are living and reside in Salem, Danvers, Ipswich 
and Boston. The captain’s body was not brought home 
for burial, but, in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, a 
memorial shaft has been erected, bearing the following 
inscription : 

IN MEMORY OF 


BENJAMIN VANDERFORD, 
AN OFFICER OF THE 
UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
AND FOR MANY YEARS A SHIPMASTER FROM SALEM, 
OF GREAT EXPERIENCE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN. AFTER A LIFE OF INCIDENT, 
HARDSHIP AND PERIL, HE DIED AT SEA, ON BOARD 
UNITED STATES SHIP VINCENNES 
' MARCH 22, 1842, 
AGED 64 YEARS. 
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Commodore Wilkes was also indebted to another Salem 
captain for bringing one of the vessels of his squadron, © 
the Peacock, safe into port, on July 12, 1840. Capt. 
Eagleston, who was trading there at the time, rendered 
him this important service. The Commodore, in his 
report to the United States government, says: ‘The 
squadron is much indebted to Capt. Eagleston for his 
attention and assistance. J am also indebted to him for 
observations relating to gales.” 


Capt. Tuomas Sau 


For the sake of those who did not know Captain Saul, 
for he was one of those famous characters for which 
Salem has been noted in the past, the following notice 
of him, on his passing, is taken from the Salem Gazette, 
of Friday, Jan. 29, 1875: 

“Capt. Thomas Saul, whose familiar face has been so 
well known in this community, died on Wednesday night 
(Jan. 27, 1875), at the age of eighty-seven years. Though 
for many months his step has been more feeble than 
formerly, his prim figure nevertheless moved about with 
a degree of activity that was out of proportion to his 
years, and until quite a recent period he has attended 
to his duties as an officer of the court, which he had filled 
for about thirty years. He was rarely seen to smile, but, 
in conversation, was found to be more social and com- 
municative than his appearance and general bearing would 
indicate. 

“His father came from the Channel Islands, but he 
(Capt. Saul) was born in Salem. He was among the 
very first to go to the Feejee Islands from Salem, on 
June 1, 1810, with Capt. William P. Richardson in the 
brig Active. He was afterwards captain of several ves- 
sels in the East India trade, including the brie Jane, 
about the year 1822. On his retirement from the sea, 
he was, for some time, toll gatherer on the Salem Turn- 
pike, and was, at another period, one of the night watch. 

“For the last thirty years he was a constable at the 
County Court House, and was held in high esteem by 
the officers of the Courts for his faithfulness and efficiency. 
He was at the time of his death the oldest living member 








CAPTAIN THOMAS SAUL 


From the painting in the Peabody Museum, Salem 
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of the East India Marine Society, which he joined in 
July, 1820. He was elected Secretary in 1846, a posi- 
tion he continued to hold until his death. He was Super- 
intendent of our somewhat famous museum up to the time 
when it passed into the management of the Peabody 
Academy of Science.” (The Museum is now legally 
incorporated as the Peabody Museum of Salem.) 

Capt. Saul was reported at Batavia, Sept. 6, 1818, and 
also on August 6, 1819, as master of the brig Jane, a 
vessel built in New York, in 1817, and registered at the 
Salem Custom House, Feb. 1, 1820. Her owners were 
Willard Peele, James Skinner, Richard Wheatland and 
Benjamin Dodge. 


Barquse ZoTorr 


The barque Zotoff, the “old Soft Tack,” as she was 
nicknamed by the sailors of her time, made four voyages 
from Salem to the Feejees, under command of Capt. Ben- 
jamin Wallis. On the last two voyages, Mrs, Mary Davis 
(Cook) Wallis, the captain’s wife, was a passenger, and 
she wrote a most interesting book, now in the Essex Insti- 
tute library, entitled “Life in Feejee, or, Five Years 
among the Cannibals.” She relates many thrilling experi- 
ences, and also describes the perils encountered by white 
people visiting that portion of the globe. Her first voy- 
age consisted of visiting the Feejees, trading there and 
then going on to Manila and home to New York, and 
the second was from New York, to the Feejees and 
Manila and home to Salem. Mrs. Wallis told of seeing 
the barque Samos, of Salem, Capt. Archer; the barque 
Pilot, Capt. Hartwell; the brig Tim Pickering of Salem, 
which was wrecked out there, and the barque Catherine, 
Capt. Charles Wirgman of Salem. On the last voyage, 
J. F. Lovett was mate and C. Fornis, second mate. On 
her second voyage, on the passage home, Mrs. Wallis 
writes: “The ship Samuel Russell (an extreme clipper, 
by the way), nine days from Canton for New York, 
passed by us with the speed of a steamer. Some of our 
sailors held out a line (rope) for her to take us in tow. 
Again, the ship Vancouver, from Canton for Boston, 
passed us. I never before saw so much sail on a ship.” 
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Mrs. Wallis’ descriptions of her five years in the Fee- 
jee Islands as recorded in her journals, day by day, al- 
though seeming incredible, are absolutely true. She 
denies hyperbole. She relates scenes of the natives going 
in their war canoes and also marching with their war 
clubs and spears against neighboring tribes to engage in 
battle, of the subsequent destruction by fire of homes, 
and the ruthless murder of men and women, after which 
“the cannibals each other ate.” She relates one instance 
of where a sick young woman, with no hopes of getting 
well, was buried alive, after she had been thrown alive 
into a grave and held there until her body was covered. 
On the other hand Mrs. Wallis describes the grand work 
of the missionaries in converting the natives and causing 
them to live Christian lives. 

In Volume Two of this series the story is related 
that Capt. Hartwell and First Mate Charles H. Allen 
of the barque Pilot, of Salem, were invited to a feast 
of human flesh while at the Feejees, after a_ battle 
between two tribes, but which they very properly de- 
clined. ‘These are gruesome details, but they are related 
here to show the perils encountered by the early 
navigators from Salem. Mrs. Wallis endeavored in no 
way to weave any romance into her book, but rather 
to tell of matters as she had seen them and of others that 
she learned first hand from eye-witnesses. Due to influ- 
ence of missionaries, cannibalism long since ceased at the 
Feejees. 

In writing of her husband’s laying in stores for the 
Z otoff, she told of his buying bananas and other fruits. 
The papers several months ago stated that the Islands 
have been falling into a state of depression owing to the 
loss of their banana market, in Australia, Trade Com- 
missioner E. G. Pauly, Melbourne, informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In former years Australia was the 
Feejee’s best customer for this commodity, taking about 
half a million dollars’ worth annually. Since Australia 
increased a duty of one penny a pound at the instance 
of the Queensland growers, imports of that commodity 
from Feejee have dropped from almost nothing. Some 
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of the planters of the Islands have considered turning 
to pineapple cultivation. 

“In 1846,” says Osgood and Batchelder’s “Sketch of 
Salem,” “Salem had six vessels engaged in trade with 
the Feejee Islands. The usual voyage was from Salem 
to the Feejee Islands, where the vessel would remain col- 
lecting the beche-de-mer, a sort of sea slug found on the 
reefs and in shallow water, and after drying and pre- 
paring them for the market, carry them either to Manila 
to exchange for sugar and hemp, or to China to exchange 
for tea, the voyage usually consuming about two years. 
Salem almost monopolized this trade, and, in a work, 
written in London, in 1858, by Thomas Williams and 
James Calvert, missionaries at these islands, it is stated 
that the traffic in sandalwood, tortoise shell and beche-de- 
mer, ‘has been and still is, chiefly in the hands of Ameri- 
cans from the port of Salem.’ 

“The seamen of Salem, visiting these islands were ex- 
posed to peril of their lives from the ignorant and deceit- 
ful natives, and to disaster to their ships from hidden 
reefs, of the existence of which they were unaware. In 
August, 1830, the brig Fawn, James Briant, master, and 
owned by Robert Brookhousé, was lost at the Feejee 
Islands, and Capt. Charles Millett of the ship Clay, of 
Salem, gave Captain Briant and crew a passage to 
Manila.” 

Through the generosity of Stephen W. Phillips the 
Peabody Museum of Salem received, in 1928, a gift of 
a valuable collection of objects from Vanikoro and some 
of the surrounding islands of the Santa Cruz group, of 
which the late John Robinson wrote for the Salem News, 
as follows: “‘This group is situated in the western Pacific 
a little to the west of the Fiji group. The natives are not 
Polynesians, such as inhabit most of the islands of the 
eastern Pacific, but Melanesians; that is the dark-colored, 
woolly-haired race that inhabit the islands north of Aus- 
tralia, like the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides. 
They represent a much lower form of civilization than 
the true Polynesian, but some of their objects are very 
beautifully made. This collection was made many years 
ago and probably no such collection of objects from these 
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islands will ever come on the market again as the few 
remaining natives, only some 80 on Vanikoro, have 
adopted the customs of civilized life to a large extent. 
The entire collection was obtained jointly for the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem and the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology of Harvard University, and 
the objects have been divided between them. Taken in 
connection with the Melanesian objects already in its 
museum, this makes the Salem collection one of the note- 
worthy ones of the country. 

“The group of islands around Vanikoro have a pathetic 
interest. They were discovered by Mendana in 1595 and 
in 1788 this island was the scene of the loss of LaPerouse, 
who was sailing on a voyage of discovery in the Pacific 
in an attempt of the French government to emulate the 
British discoveries of Captain Cook. LaPerouse after a 
short stop in Australia sailed away to the north, and he 
and his men were never seen again. Many expeditions 
were fitted out to ascertain their fate, and finally Patrick 
Dillon, a chivalrous Irishman, who induced the East 
Indian Company to furnish him a ship for this purpose, 
discovered objects from LaPerouse’s ships on that island 
of Vanikoro and learned that the French discoverer had 
been wrecked there and all his men massacred years be- 
fore. The group is a small one and of little economic 
importance but as one of the western points of Melanesian 
civilization it has considerable ethnological interest. 

“The collection includes 160 objects including clubs for 
dancing and for war; bows; arrows for war and for shoot- 
ing the flying-fox, a large fruit-eating bat; paddles; bail- 
ers for canoes, and food bowls, hollowed from pieces of 
hard wood by fire and finished with tools of stone and 
shell; fishing lines with cobweb hooks. In using these 
the line is attached to the tail of a kite made from a large 
fan palm leaf which is flown from a canoe. The cob- 
web trails along the surface of the water and when the 
fish snaps it the web becomes entangled in the gills and 
the fish is then drowned or speared from the canoe. There 
are baskets, pouches, mats, belts, the only clothing worn; 
an old piece of native money in the form of a belt of 
fibre interwoven with red feathers of parrots. This is 
used only by the natives of the island of Ndeni for bar- 
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tering for women with the natives of the Swallow group. 
A belt made of small discs of shell and cocoanut shell 
strung alternately on cocoanut fibre cords in parallel rows 
which is the clothing of a chief’s wife; hair combs of 
tree fern wood worn by both men and women; a breast 
ornament made of a large clam shell with decoration of 
turtle shell; earrings and nose rings of turtle shell; shell 
armlets; shell spoons and numerous other objects. These 
are now temporarily arranged in Ethnology hall in the 
cases on either side of the large Hawaiian idol. The 
museum is to be congratulated upon obtaining this addi- 
tion to its almost unrivalled Pacific collections.” 

Sketches of Capt. Stephen Phillips and his son, Hon. 
Stephen ©. Phillips, have already been given in this 
series on “Salem Vessels and Their Voyages.” Both 
were merchants of considerable activity and owned many 
vessels. The Hliza was built especially for them and 
appears to have been the favorite ship of the captain. 
She kept the seas, says Stephen Willard Phillips, for 
26 years almost continuously, rounding Cape of Good 
Hope 17 times, and Cape Horn six times, and sailing 
around the world three times. Her masters were Capt. 
William Osgood, Capt. Allen Putnam, Capt. Samuel 
Groce, Capt. George Pierce (uncle of former President 
Charles 8S. Rea of the Salem Savings Bank), Capt. John 
D. Winn and Capt. Charles H. Allen. 

The Phillips family have long been identified with 
the old Salem Marine Society; Capt. Stephen Phillips 
joined Jan. 28, 1798; and his son, Hon. Stephen C. 
Phillips, became a member June 26, 1828. Hon. Stephen 
H. Phillips, grandson of the Captain, did not join the 
society, but turned to the law and became eminent in 
that profession. He became city solicitor of Salem, 
attorney general of Massachusetts, attorney general of 
and minister of foreign affairs at the Hawaiian Islands. 
Stephen Willard Phillips of Salem and James Duncan 
Phillips of Salem and Topsfield, great-grandsons of Capt. 
Phillips, and Stephen Phillips, Jr., of Salem, great- 
great-grandson of Captain Phillips, are today members 
of the Salem Marine Society, thus continuing the family 
membership record in that organization from Jan. 28, 
1798, to the present. 
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hate (brig), 32, 39. 

Areatus (ship), 116. 

Argo (ship), 18. 

Argus (brig), 84. 

Ariadne, 30. 

Atlanta (brig), 82. 

Augustus, 30. 

Augustus (ship), 44-46, 54, 
77, 84, 94. 

Aurora (sch.), 85. 

Back Bay, 4. 

Baltimore (brig), 40. 

Baltimore (sch.), 81. 

Batavia (brig), 132. 

Beagle, 48, 67. 

Beagle (ship), 53. 

Beauregard (privateer), 89. 

Bedvidere (man-of-war), 
138. 

Bee (packet brig), 68. 

Belisarius (ship), 3, 80, 82. 

Bellona (ship)), 5. 

Benjamin (ship), 82. 

Betsey (ship), 31, 81. 

Beulah, 17. 

Beulah (brig), 29. 


INDEX 


Vessels: 


Black Warrior, 30, 31, 43. 

Black Warrior (ship), 33, 
46, 76, 95, 98, 113, 115, 
116. 

Bounty, 41, 42, 136, 

Brenda, 76. 

Brenda (ship), 31. 

Brutus (brig), 156. 

Bueno Successo, 34. 

Cadmus, 140. 

Caledonia (ship), 3. 

Calumet, 17. 

Caravan (brig), 80, 83. 

Catharine (brig), 83. 

Catherine (barque), 161. 

Cavalier (barque), 76. 

Chalcedony (barque), 99. 

Charles (brig), 27, 28. 

Charles Doggett, 37, 40-44, 
96, 134, 138. 

Charles Doggett (brig), 95. 

Charles Eaton (sch.), 66. 

Cherub (sloop-of-war), 83. 

Chesapeake, 127. 

China (ship), 7, 85, 131. 

Clarkson, 140. 

Clay, 96, 133. 

Clay (ship), 36, 37, 44, 97, 
159, 163. 

Cleopatra (ship), 9. 

Climax (brig), 32. 

Colibri (brig), 123. 

Commerce (ship), 3, 83. 

Complex (sch.), 30, 119. 

Conception (brig), 37, 96, 
133. 

Cora (ship), 3. 

Coromandel (brig), 85. 

Corvo (ship), 76, 99. 

Crusoe, 121. 

Crusoe (ship), 33, 117, 120. 

Cuba (brig), 85. 

Cynthia (ship), 82. 

Cyrus (ship), 83. 

Dash, 18. 

Dawn (brig), 84. 

Derby, 84. 

Derby (barque), 123. 

Economy (brig), 29. 

Eliza, 165. 

Eliza (barque), 115. 

Eliza (ketch), 82. 

Elizabeth, 17. 

Elizabeth (brig), 46. 

Endeavor (ship), 10, 22. 
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Vessels: 


Enterprise (ship), 151. 

Essex (frigate), 7, 79, 83. 

Essex (ship), 7. 

Excellent (ship), 18. 

Faleo (brig), 142, 146. 

Fame, 24, 122. 

Fame (ship), 3. 

Faro, 17. 

Fawn (brig), 32, 36, 163. 

Fenelon (ship), 31. 

Flora (frigate), 32. 

Foster (ship), 85. 

Four Sons (sch.), 84. 

Fox (brig), 55. 

Francis (ship), 84. 

Franklin, 140. 

Friendship (ship), 79, 82. 

Galatea (ship) ), 85. 

Gambia (brig), 46, 61. 

Generous, 29. 

George (ship), 46, 116, 132. 

Georgia (ship), 76. 

Glide, 79. 

Glide (barque), 47. 

Glide (ship), 24, 77, 85. 

Grafton (brig), 3. 

Grand Turk, 79. 

Grand Turk (ship), 81. 

Grotius (ship), 47-49, 52, 
53, 55-57, 61-63, 65-68, 71. 

Harbinger, 30. 

Harmony (brig), 18. 

Hazard (sch.), 85. 

Hazard (ship), 114. 

Hector (ship), 3. 

Henry (brig), 127, 129. 

Henry (ship), 79, 81. 

Herald (privateer), 114. 

Heroine, 27. 

Hope, 17. 

Hope (sch.), 109. 

Hunter (ship), 156. 

Independence, 15, 18. 

Independence (brig), 123. 

Independence (bgtne.), 16. 

Indus, 36. 

Indus (ship), 28, 159. 

Isabella (sch.), 66. 

Jane (brig), 160. 

Janus (ship), 14, 84. 

Jason (brig), 132. 

Java (brig), 19. 

Jefferson (yacht), 9. 

John (ketch), 82. 

John Adams, 25. 


174 


Vessels: 


John Adams (sch.), 84. 

Julia (sch.), 119. 

Juno (brig), 17. 

Lacedemonian (frigate), 
115. 

Lady Sarah (clipper), 30. 

La Loire (ship), 10. 

Laurel (brig), 32. 

Leonidas, 40. 

Levant (brig), 85. 

Lexington (steamer), 124. 

Lively Lass, 13. 

Lord Goodridge, 138. 

Lotus (ship), 108. 

Louisa (brig), 17. 

Lybra (brig), 123. 

Lydia (ship), 76. 

Maine (ship), 54, 55. 

Margaret (ship), 3, 19. 

Martha (ship), 82. 

Mary (ship), 5. 

Mary and Eliza (brig), 25. 

Mayflower, 131. 

Mentor, 23. 

Mentor (ship), 84. 

Mermaid (brig), 137. 

Messenger (ship), 84. 

Mexican (brig), 130. 

Minerva (sch.), 109. 

Monk, 122, 123. 

Monk (ship), 17. 

Monkey (sch.), 114. 

Mt. Vernon (ship), 26, 83. 

Nancy (ship), 11. 

Nassau, 140. 

Navy (ship), 95. 

Neptune (brig), 82. 

Nereus, 32, 48. 

Nereus (brig), 29, 30, 34, 
35. 

Newburyport, 140. 

Niagara (brig), 47. 

Old Ironsides, 139. 

Orestes, 23. 

Osprey, 141. 

Packet, 25. 

Pactolus (ship), 84. 

Pallas, 151. 

Panama (ship), 100. 

Pandora, 41. 

Panther (brig), 3. 

Parker, 140. 

Patty (sch.), 82. 

Peacock, 160. 

Peacock (barque), 146. 


INDEX 


Vessels: 


Pegasus, 40. 

Perfect (ship), 132. 

Perseverance (ship), 30, 
80, 81, 84. 

Petrel (sch.), 76. 

Phebe (ship), 31. 

Phoebe (frigate), 183. 

Pilot, 161. 

Pilot (barque), 162. 

Pioneer (brig), 29. 

Plato (sch.), 85. 

Ploughboy, 140. 

Plymouth (ship), 76. 

Polly (sch.), 83. 

Privateer (ship), 19. 

Quill, 37, 76, 96. 

Quill (brig), 30, 133. 

Rambler, 140. 

Rattlesnake (brig), 129. 

Recovery (ship), 3. 

Regulus (ship), 31, 

Revenue, 100. 

Reward (brig), 11. 

Richmond (brig), 119. 

Roman, 72. 

Romulus, 14. 

Roscious (ship), 31. 

Roscoe, 158. 

Roscoe (brig), 28, 36, 97. 

Rover (brig), 83. 

Sacramento (brig), 30. 

Sally, 13. 

Sally (sch.), 82. 

Sally Ann (brig), 11. 

Samos (barque), 161. 

Samuel Russell (clipper), 
161. 

Samuel Wright (whaler), 
58 


Sapphire (ship), 125. 

Savage (man-of-war), 130. 

Seaman (brig), 29. 

Seringapatam (sloop-of- 
war), 102. 

Shannon, 127. 

Sheperdess (ship), 31, 99. 

Shepherdess, 76. 

Shepherdess (barque), 60, 
70. 

Spider (bgtne.), 18. 

Spy, 30. | 

Spy (sch.), 31, 32. 

Talent, 30. 

Talent (brig), 76. 

Tartar (ship), 31. 


INDEX 175 


Vessels : 
Telegraph (ship), 14. 
Telemachus (ship), 11, 12. 
Terpsichore (ship), 11. 
Texel (brig), 33. 
The Betsy (ship), 81. 
The Brothers (ketch), 82. 
The Queen (ship), 14. 
Thetis (brig), 29, 30. 
Thomas Perkins (ship), 88. 
Thomas Wilson (ship), 11. 
Tim (brig), 99. 
Tim Pickering, 47. 
Tim Pickering (brig), 161. 
Topaz, 41, 
Tybee, 40, 45, 138, 141. 
Tybee (ship), 35, 38-40, 43, 

47, 48, 95, 98, 137. 

Tyne (bark), 145. 
Ulysses (ship), 46. 


Uncle Sam (sch.), 144-146. 


Vancouver (ship), 161. 
‘Verges, 40. 
Vincennes (ship), 159. 
Virgin, 30. 
William, 25, 26. 
William (ship), 23. 
William G. Anderson 
(barque), 88. 
William Hamilton, 140. 
William Wirt, 140. 
Wiscasset, 140. 
Witchcraft (ship), 88. 
Zotoff, 162. 
Zotoff (barque), 161. 
Vinton, John A., 157. 
Von Humboldt, William, 158. 


Waite, Wait, Waitt, ——, 75, 
81, 190. 
Aaron, 1, 28. 
Walker, , 146, 
David, 142. 
Wallis, , 162. 
Benjamin, 161. 
Mary D. C., 161. 
Ward, Capt., 35. 
Andrew, 31, 32. 








Ward, B., 17 

George A., 76. 

Rachel, 157. 

Warner, William, 78. 
Waters, E. Stanley, 150. 

J. Linton, 99. 

Ruth, 131. 

William D., 137. 
Watson, Marston, 82. 
Webb, Mine Oe 
Webster, (Ls 

Daniel, 93. 

Fletcher, 93. 
Wellesley, Arthur, 13. 
Wellman, eit Ge 
West, Benjamin A., 94. 

Nathaniel, 82, 83. 
Weston, Nathaniel, 115. 
Wheatland, George, 81. 

Henry, 81. 

Richard, 81, 84, 161. 
White, Capt., 93. 

John, 39. 

Joseph, 153. 

Stephen, 85, 93. 
Whittingham, John, 87, 
Wilkes, Gia (eto, LOU. 
Wilkinson, Lieut., 128. 
Willey, Willi, William, 39. 

Nathaniel, 6. 
Williams, , 99, 143-145. 

Francis, 6. 

Henry L., 76. 

Irvin, 39. 

Israel, 9, 22, 47. 

ets es 

John B., 38, 47, 142. 

Thomas, 163. 

William, 39. 
Winchester, Edmund, 25. 
Winn, John D., 165. 
Wirgman, Charles, 161. 
Wise, , 61, 
Woodbury, Capt., 35. 
Woolworth, F. W., 92. 




















Young, ——, 40. 
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